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Hajikyriakos is a very doubtful friend. And the 
Macedonians, always virile and unrestful, dislike the 
General as much as he, by common report, dislikes 
them. For the moment, however, he is up, and they 
are down—with a newly appointed military Governor 
to keep them in order. Meanwhile, the Dictator 
makes speeches in which he announces projects of 
reform. Amongst the reforms actually carried out 
are certain measures making for greater efficiency in 
the army; the restoration of the “regular” police, 
in new uniforms, to Athens, and the relegation of the 
“‘ British trained” city police force to the duty of 
traffic control. There are also special policewomen 
to see that no female appears in public with skirts 
shorter than the prescribed length. But the most 
novel of General Pangalos’ proceedings has been a 
little essay in press censorship. He issued a decree 
forbidding any newspaper to publish any article 
written by any of three prominent politicians, who 
were specified by name! This law was, however, 
promptly broken, and we believe that the General 
has since adopted other methods of immobilising the 
pens of his adversaries. 


2K * ok 


The Viceroy’s speech at the opening of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly on Wednesday dealt with several 
important questions. Chief among them was the 
problem of Indians in South Africa. Lord Reading was 
very severe on the anti-Indian proposals of the Union 
Government, which, he said, were vicious in principle 
and involved not merely local, but Imperial considera- 
tions. On this point all sections of the House were with 
him; on others there was more coolness. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, it is reported, sat stolid throughout the 
address, whilst one of his lieutenants feigned sleep. 
(Is there a hint in this for other parliamentary Opposi- 
tions ?) The Swarajists are not interested, it seems, 
in the announcement that a Royal Commission is to be 
appointed to inquire into Indian agriculture. Yet much 
good may come of it to the peasants, as the Swarajists 
might realise if their political obsessions left them time 
to think about economic problems. On the constitu- 
tional issue, Lord Reading’s remarks did not amount to 
much more than expressions of regret at Nationalist 
obstinacy in refusing friendly co-operation, and of a 
rather vague belief that relations are nevertheless 
improving. The only effect of this on the Swarajists 
was to annoy them ; “ platitudes,” “‘ bunkum,” “ hypo- 
crisy,” are the terms they use of it. And it cannot be 
said that, from their standpoint, the terms are un- 
justified. 

* * * 

The case of Dr. Axham, who has had his medical 
degree restored to him this week by the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, seems likely to become 
an important landmark in the history of the medical 
profession. The status of Dr. Axham is not, in itself, 
a matter of very much public interest, but the news- 
paper controversy which has arisen over the question 
has given it a great extrinsic importance. We all 


know now a good deal more than we knew before 
about the present government of the medical profession ; 
and it would not be too much to say that we are all 
shocked by what we have learned. The wise action 
of the Scottish College of Physicians will no doubt 
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do something, but not very much, to counteract the 
impression created by the attitude of the English 
College of Surgeons and of the General Medicai 
Council. The obscurantist conservatism of these bodie 
has been revealed in a fashion which will prevent ji, 
soon being forgotten. The need for reform has been Made 
obvious, and the nature of the necessary reform js 
almost equally clear. What is wanted is some fom 
of lay control to modify, if not to replace, the conser. 
vative syndicalism of the present rulers of the pro- 
fession. The Axham case has made the public aware 
that it cannot safely entrust the control of the most 
important of all professions to bodies which ar 
exclusively composed of the more elderly members of 
that profession. There may be much to be said for 
conservatism in general, but nothing at all for cop. 
servatism in modern medical practice. 


* * * 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
has held a preliminary meeting with the miners this 
week in order to discuss the situation that will arise 
when the subsidy period ends at the beginning of 
April. Such consultations are, of course, bound to 
be purely hypothetical until the report of the Coal 
Commission is known ; but the fact that they are being 
held shows that the General Council, as well as the 
Miners’ Federation, means to get ready for any emer- 
gency that may arise. It is understood that consul 
tations have also been proceeding between the Trade 
Unions and the Co-operative Movement. During the 
last miners’ stoppage, the local Co-operative Societies 
were called upon to provide extensive credits to the 
men thrown out of work, and in some cases this imposed 
a considerable strain on their resources. Presumably, 
some attempt is now being made to arrange for credits 
or direct supplies to strikers on a national basis. This 
is not so easy as it sounds; but it is obviously a neces- 
sary part of any plan involving the possibility of an 
extensive stoppage. These steps already taken show 
that, even if the projected Workers’ Industrial Alliance 
between the big Trade Unions does not mature at 
present, the Trade Unions have other, and perhaps 
better, means of securing co-ordinated action. They 
are not, of course, preparing for a strike, but to meet 
the possible arising of a situation which may make 
a strike unavoidable. Whether such a situation arises 
will depend on the Coal Commission’s report and 
on its reception by the Government. 


* * * 


The railwaymen in delegate meeting assembled 
are deciding, as we write, whether they will accept 
or reject the recent award of the National Railway 
Wages Board. Mr. Thomas, in a speech last week- 
end, stated that the resolutions received at head- 
quarters from districts and branches were so prepol- 
derantly hostile to the award as to make its rejection 
likely, despite the fact that the Union leaders have 
advised the men to accept it. There is no doubt that 
the award is unpopular, both because of the proposed 
differentiation in rates of pay between present employees 
and new entrants to the railway service, and because 
the shopmen’s claims are still unsettled. The railway: 
men want to press for a settlement embracing all 
grades; and they fear that the reductions, now pro 
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posed for new entrants only, will have a tendency 
igfore long to drag down the wages of the existing 
But it remains to be seen whether the opposition 
yl be strong enough to carry its point against Mr. 
Thomas's personal influence. Even if it is, it is not 
to anticipate any resort to strike action. It 
s far more probable that, as the award is purely re- 
wmmendatory, negotiations would be reopened, and 
,new attempt made to reach an agreed settlement. 
This is the more likely because even the strongest 
nents of the award have no desire to force a strike. 
would far sooner leave the matter open in order 
io be free to make common cause with the miners at 
the end of the coal subsidy period. 
eS * ok 


The preliminary announcement of the Government’s 
igislative plans for the session are far from reassuring. 
The Electricity Bill is to be got ready as soon as possible ; 
ad the Government apparently desires to send it to 
, Select Committee in order to save the time of the 
full] House, which will have plenty to occupy its atten- 
tion. Of other Bills, preference apparently is to be 
given to Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s dangerous proposal 
to take powers for the supervision of Boards of Guard- 
ins which refuse to do his bidding in the matter of 
r relief. This measure will, of course, be violently 
cntroversial ; and, especially in view of the impending 
reform of the entire Poor Law system, we fail to see 
ay justification at all for spending time upon it. The 
matter is the more serious in that apparently the 
prospects of the Factory Bill are again in jeopardy. 
This important measure is long overdue, and now it is 
stated semi-officia'ly that it is to be whittled down. 
The trouble, of course, is that many of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters do not want to pass any Factory 
Bill at all. They are trying to use the shortage of 
Government time as an excuse for shelving the measure. 
Also, a section of the party, by threatening a measure 
of its own with influential support, is trying to induce 
the Government to bring in an anti-Trade Union 
Bill. This would waste still more valuable time. 
Finally, there is, of course, the uncertain factor of 
legislation made necessary by the mining situation 
and the Coal Commission’s report. Certainly in these 
creumstances there is no time to waste in foolish 
attacks on either Labour Boards of Guardians or Trade 
Unions. 

* * * 

In 1925, the average profits of companies recorded 
by the Economist showed a substantial rise, whereas 
the rates of wages recorded by the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette showed a slight fall. We are, of course, aware 
that the two records are not strictly comparable, in that 
the figures of profits on the whole relate to an earlier 
trading period; but both the absolute level of profits 
and the steady recovery since the slump of 1921-2 
are sufficiently remarkable, especially when they are 
compared with the huge fall in wages over the same 
period taken as a whole. Some people will perhaps 
draw from these facts the conclusion that low wages 
are the clue to industrial prosperity, and that the posi- 
tion can be still further improved by reducing wages 
till lower. But, apart from the fact that industrial 
ow paid ought to be measured by its ability to distri- 
a2 wages rather than profits, everyone really knows 

at industry is not prosperous at all, and that the high 
— now being earned are earned on the basis of a 
a production of goods, and largely swollen 
> : profitable services of middlemen, financiers and 
mas ators. Any tendency to optimism based on the 
tion tte of profits can hardly survive an examina- 
ae . e trade statistics, or of the Board of Trade’s 
pe ation of the real balance of imports and exports 
uring the past year. In fact, the recovery of profits 
€n in conjunction with the decline in wages (and far 





exceeding in scale the slight temporary rise of wages in 
1924) is no cause for congratulation. It must serve to 
point a contrast of which the workers, employed and 
unemployed alike, are unpleasantly conscious already. 

* * * 


Coal prices to the household consumer have shown 
this week a general tendency to rise. Merchants state 
that this is due directly to a rise in pithead prices. 
Miners, on the other hand, repudiate the idea that it 
is based on any rise in the cost of production; the 
coal owners also say that the rise has nothing to do 
with costs of production, but is based directly on the 
state of the market. The cold weather has caused 
an abnormal seasonal demand, and the consumer is 
being called upon to pay. The rise, the owners point 
out, will go in many cases to reduce the amount of the 
Government subsidy, and part of it will thus come back 
incidentally to the consumer. If the owners are right 
in their statement, then it is obvious that prices will 
tend to fall back to the previous level on the cessation 
of the abnormal demand. It seems likely that the 
movement of prices has only a temporary significance ; 
but it will enable merchants to realise a windfall profit 
on stocks in hand or ordered under contract, and in 
this case the rise will have no effect on the amount of 
the subsidy. The moral seems to be that what is 
wanted is the introduction into the wholesale and 
retail coal trade of some system which will stabilise 
prices to the consumer, rule out windfall profits, and 
introduce lasting economies into the distributive 
processes. It is to be hoped that the Coal Commission 
will not confine its attention to coal getting, but will 
report on the organisation of coal distribution as well. 

+ *x * 


An Irish correspondent writes: With the Dail 
again in session politics promise to become livelier. 
In addition to the debates, Ministers will have the 
opportunity of expounding and defending their policy 
in a couple of by-elections in Co. Dublin and the joint 
constituency of Leix-Offaly (Kings and Queens Coun- 
ties). It is eloquent of the universal desire for peace 
that the blundering recklessness which precipitated the 
boundary crisis does not seem to have damaged 
Ministerial prestige in the constituencies, and official 
candidates ought to win easily in both divisions. 
The London Agreement, so far from proving an asset 
to Mr. de Valera, has produced a split in the Repub- 
lican ranks. An extraordinary convention of Sinn 
Fein has been summoned, the real object of which is 
notoriously to find some means of inducing moderates 
to maintain, for the present at least, a show of allegiance 
to the cause. Possibly the leaders may succeed in 
applying pressure sufficiently strong to prevent a 
landslide, but the Sinn Fein party in its present form 
is not likely to survive the next election. After four 
years of war, outrage, and argument, it is something to 
have cleared up fundamentals even to this extent, 
but if we have tamed the gunmen and petroleurs we 
have still, unfortunately, to reckon with imitators 
who have few scruples about the oath of allegiance, 
but entertain the strongest possible objection to paying 
rates or taxes. Thus in Wexford out of £72,000 of 
rates due for the current half-year the County Council 
has collected only £1,000. In Donegal returns are so 
bad that no outdoor relief has been paid for the last 
fortnight ; and medical officers in Mayo are threatening 
a strike as a protest against starvation salaries ranging 
from £100 to £140 a year. If the financial plight of 
these counties is due in some measure to chronic 
poverty, it is due still more to the slack and incom- 
petent administration of local elected bodies. Where 
paid Commissioners have been placed in control the 
rates are coming in, and it would not be surprising 
were another batch of County Councils to be suppressed 


in the near future. 
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THE DANGER IN CHINA 


HE Chinese situation, to the casual Western 
eye, keeps its usual nice balance between 
the comic and the tragic. Rival war-lords, 
having just finished one of their senseless rounds, 
are recovering their wind for the next. Wu is 
reported to be parleying with Chang. Chang has 
severed relations with Peking, but not, we fancy, 
with Tokio. Feng has retired from the fray, ostensibly 
to go round the world and study industrial problems ; 
but he is still in China. The “ Chief Executive ” 
decided to retire, but reconsidered his decision, and 
he remains in Peking, the nominal head of the nominal 
government of the nominal Chinese Republic. In 
addition to its other difficulties this government is 
now painfully short of money. The Minister of 
Finance, we are solemnly informed by Reuter, has 
resigned and gone into villeggiatura at Tientsin, “ because 
he was unable financially to tide over the Chinese 
New Year.” Meanwhile, lecturers in London divert 
us with accounts of the Chinese armies, inseparable 
in manceuvres or in battle from their umbrellas; and 
the correspondence columns of the newspapers debate 
the precise quality of the “Christian General’s ” 
Christianity. Here is comedy enough, of a sort. But 
there is a darker side to the picture, only too plain 
to the less casual observer. Neither the Chinese, nor 
the governments of the Powers, nor foreign nationals 
in China, are disposed to see the funny side of the 
situation. In point of fact, the Chinese problem is 
very grave, and it looks as if impatience, intransigence 
and discord may make it still more grave. And of 
all the parties concerned it is we who are in the 
worst. plight. 

Ever since the deplorable events in Shanghai last 
May the main fury of the Nationalist movement has 
been turned on us. The Japanese, indeed, have 
shared our especial unpopularity, but for various 
reasons we have been made into the major villain of 
the piece. Our own more vulnerable position, Russian 
propaganda, Japanese cleverness and British stupidity 
have all contributed to that. It is fashionable in this 
country-—or was until recently—to single out Russian 
propaganda as the prime cause of our misfortunes ; 
the machinations of the Bolsheviks, we have con- 
stantly been told, have created the Nationalist move- 
ment in China and have concentrated the forces of 
that movement against Great Britain. The second 
of these assertions is, no doubt, substantially true ; 
the first, as we have always maintained in these 
columns, is untrue. The Bolsheviks no more created 
Chinese nationalism than they created Egyptian or 
Indian nationalism. They found it ready to their 
hand and they have made use of it precisely as everyone 
might have foreseen. For ourselves, we believe that 
British stupidity must bear the largest part of the 
blame for the mess into which we have drifted. By 
stupidity we mean stupidity. We do not subscribe 
to the view of Sir Austen Chamberlain—which seems 
to be equally popular among Russian Communists 
and American Radicals—as a mere vulgar Imperialist, 
eager to set the foot of the British capitalist more 
firmly on the Chinese neck. We believe that he has 
all along meant well by China. But, in the difficult 
days of last summer, he showed lack of courage (for 
the dispatch of warships was not courage) and lack 


ee 


of imagination. Nor is it credible that he ever had 
a proper grip of the situation in the Far East; his 
blunders over the Shanghai inquiry and some of bj, 
public utterances were evidence both of weaknes 
and of perplexity. Later he made some amengy. 
for when the Tariff Conference met at Peking in the 
autumn, it was evident that he was prepared to make 
liberal concessions to the Chinese demands, By 
note what has happened now. The very liberality of 
those concessions and the fear of further concessions 
at the Extra-Territoriality Conference, coupled with 
calamities which threaten us in Southern China, haye 
produced alarm and exasperation in a section of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s own party. He is now heing 
attacked for timidity and supineness, and a concerted 
attempt is to be made, it appears, to stampede him 
into the policy of the big stick. 

The Die-hard case has been developed, angrily and 
impatiently, in the columns of the Morning Poy 
during the past week or two. Merchants and mis. 
sionaries, politicians and journalists, paint a lurid 
picture of the Canton boycott, the indignities heaped 
upon British subjects, the intimidation of those who 
wish to do business with them, the loss of British 
prestige, the impending ruin of Hong Kong. And 
side by side with that picture is put another—the 
picture of the representatives of Great Britain engaged 
in polite discussion with Chinese diplomatists in Peking, 
These Chinese gentlemen, it is insisted, represent 
almost no one but themselves. The writ of their 
Government hardly runs beyond the walls of the 
capital. The tuchuns in the provinces will go their 
own ways; the revolutionary masters of Canton 
would as soon take orders from Timbuctoo as from 
Peking. And yet it is to this so-called Central Goven- 
ment, which is neither central nor a government in 
any practical sense of those terms, that we are not 
only making concessions, but committing all our 
vital interests in China! What is to be said of these 
pictures? They evidently cannot be dismissed as 
mere fantasies. There is no questivn about the 
lamentable conditions in the south; there is no sign 
of any relaxation in the boycott or of any abatement 
of Chinese virulence against us. Nor is it of any use 
to pretend that the government in Peking is not a 
weak thing, or that China as a whole is not a political 
chaos. But what ought we to do in this predicament? 
The Die-hards have their answer ready. The British 
Government is to shake off its sloth. It is to make an 
end of the farcical conversations in Peking, and it is 
to show fight in the south—to teach the strikers and 
boycotters and their Red masters that Britons wil 
not have their trade and their property and their 
rights interfered with. All this it is to do in concert 
with the other Powers, if possible, but supposing the 
other Powers refuse to co-operate, then alone. That, 
we have no hesitation in saying, is a mad answer. 

We are deeply concerned by the damage to British 
prestige and interests, and we sympathise with those 
who are bearing the brunt of the anxiety and danger. 
But we cannot understand how they think to remedy 
the situation by force. Are we to declare war on the 
Cantonese Government? And if we did—if British 
warships pounded Canton to pieces—what should we 
have achieved ? Should we have improved the tempét 
of the Chinese Nationalists, or frightened the Bolsheviks 
all back to Moscow ? Should we, in a word, be nearer 
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_or a thousand miles further off—those friendly 
relations on which alone the re-establishment of our 
trade can be based ? We are told by the men on the 
spot, by “ authorities who have spent all their lives 
in China,” that the Chinese are amenable to 
squeezing,” and that the only common-sense policy 
in this crisis is to squeeze them and squeeze them 
hard. These authorities are contemptuous of the 
ignorant idealists who have never been in China and 
do not enthuse over this solution of the problem. 
But there are two things to be said about that. In 
the first place, there is another set of authorities who 
have also spent their lives in China, and who are 
quite positive that you cannot either conciliate or 
rush the Chinese by shelling them. And, secondly, 
it is not necessary to have been in China, or to be an 
idealist, in order to realise the futility of trying such 
a policy. You might, by shooting at them, overawe 
those of the Chinese whom you could reach. But 
for how long? The Cabinet might persuade the House 
of Commons to vote some money for drastic action. 
But how much? And the spectacle of Great Britain 
fighting single-handed for her rights would, no doubt, 
create an impression in Japan and America and Russia. 
But what sort of impression ? 

If, then, coercion is to be ruled out, what alternative 
policy is there? None that we can see, save that 
which we have already embarked on, hesitatingly 
and belatedly—the policy of concessions. Let the 
difficulties and the risks be what they may, concessions 
must be made. For even if there is not enough unity 
in China to make the Chinese function as a nation, 
there is certainly enough to enable them to put up 
amore or less common front against foreign control 
and foreign privileges. The nationalist movement of 
to-day, with all its faults and its excesses, is a powerful 
and a growing thing. It is not an artificial monster 
rigged up by Russian Communists or Chinese 
intellectuals; it has many roots, but all of them go 
deep into Chinese life. It draws some of its strength 
from what the pundits call ‘unchanging China,” 
but it draws some also from “ changing China.” For 
there is plainly a new China emerging from the clash 
of civilisations, from the material inventions as well 
as the ideas which are filtering from the West into 
the Far East. We cannot hope to go on holding this 
new China in tutelage. If we resist its development 
we shall inevitably hurt ourselves as much as it— 
and probably a great deal more. Thesc are generalities, 
we shall be told, with which everyone agrees. Very 
well; let us translate them into the particular, and 
see whether we can get agreement there. Let us 
follow the concession of tariff autonomy with con- 
fessions of the more obnoxious political privileges 
that we and other foreigners enjoy. We can call 
those cuncessions justice, or prudence, or both, as we 
will. We can feel more or less hopeful about the 
consequences. But we cannot refuse them—or delay 
m granting them—without making bad worse. The 
matter is too urgent for us to wait until there is “a 
sttong central government in China.” There is at 
fast a chance—in our own opinion there is a very 
= Sanse—that by conciliating Chinese sentiment 
“ee © may recover our prestige and our trade. If 

ty to meet force with force, it is pretty certain 


that we shall put the last nail into the coffins of both 
of them, 


GIANT POWER 


LL of a sudden the country has become alive 
to the problem of power. In the same week, 


Mr. Baldwin has outlined the Government's 
electricity scheme, and the Labour bodies have presented 
to the Coal Commission a concrete plan for the co-ordination 
of power and transport under public control. Opinions, 
of course, still differ; but this at least is gained—that 
everyone is talking about the coal problem in a quite 
new way. The mineowners’ evidence, on which we com- 
mented last week, seems as if it had been given long ago, 
in some dim past of history. The plea that all is right 
with the mines, except the miners, is one which not even 
the most ardent defenders of private enterprise can defend. 
The coalowners have performed their abdication; it 
remains to decide the constitution of the new republic of 
power. 

All this, of course, does not mean that any startling new 
discovery has just been made. Students of the question 
have known all along that the whole problem of power 
ought to be considered as one. Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
friends are now claiming that both Labour and the Govern- 
ment have plagiarised his “Coal and Power” scheme 
only put together in a book ideas and suggestions which 
were already common property. The case for the unification 
of the mines, the case for cheap electric supply based on 
unified control and generation, the case for treating the 
problems of coal and electricity as one—these were not 
new even in the days when the Coal Conservation Committee 
reported during the War. Neither Mr. Baldwin’s electricity 
scheme nor the Labour “ Power and Transport” plan 
owes its importance to its novelty. 

What makes this last week a turning-point is that 
suddenly these known things have become, not merely 
known, but actual. Responsible persons, of whom every- 
one is compelled to take notice, are putting some of them 
forward, not as mere prospects of a distant future, but 
as proposals for immediate action. The question of coal 
and electrical power has become, in a moment, the acknow- 
ledged political issue of the day, and this is a great gain. 
For having at last raised this momentous question, we 
shall be quite unable to lay it again to rest ; and the conse- 
quences of dealing with it may be tremendous. For the 
coming of “‘ Giant Power,’ as the Americans have learned 
to call this great force which Mr. Baldwin and the miners 
are alike invoking, may easily mean a change as deep 
and revolutionary as that coming of the machine-age 
which we call the “* Industrial Revolution.”” A well-known 
American publicist—and they are far more alive to the 
matter in America than we have been hitherto—has made 
just this claim. ‘“‘ We are on the threshold,” he writes 
of his own country, “ of a technical revolution. Through 
high-voltage transmission lines, the mechanical engineers 
are harnessing the rivers and the coal seams to electrical 
generators having the capacity of hundreds of thousands 
of horses. They are gathering the stored energy of the sun 
into reservoirs of power that compare with the isolated 
steam-engine as a mobilised nation compares with the minute 
man. The forces for good and evil latent in Giant Power 
surpass those ushered in when Watt’s engine harnessed coal 
to the looms of England.” 

This claim, we believe, is only slightly extravagant. 
But, were it but a quarter true, it would fully justify 
the ambitious span of the scheme which the Labour bodies 
presented last week to the Coal Commission. For the 
essence of this new Giant Power is that it is a social power, 
which will prescribe to all industries the conditions of their 
productive activity, and so in a real measure control them 
all. It stands for the unification through power of the 
productive processes of the entire industrial system. 
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The power that controls coal and electrical energy based 
on coal will be mightier than any economic power we know— 
greater than the banks and far more vital. 


This is, of course, the supreme justification of the Labour 
plan as against Mr. Baldwin’s electrical scheme. The 
latter would be a great advance on the present chaos of 
electric supply agencies, which the mutilation of the 
Electricity Act of 1919 has so far prevented us from doing 
anything to remedy. But the Baldwin scheme fails at two 
essential points. It is not based, as any reasonable plan 
for the systematic development of electrical power should 
be, on the unification of the coal industry and a scientific 
scheme for the more economic utilisation of coal. And 
it does not provide, as we understand it, for any real 
measure of public control. It attempts to tackle the problem 
of electricity in isolation, and it proposes to build up in 
private hands a power too great to be entrusted to any 
body not fully responsible to the public as a whole. 


We had hoped that Mr. Baldwin had vision enough 
to see at any rate one of these two things. Within a 
few months he will be called upon to deal with the coal 
problem. Whatever his wishes may be, it will be out 
of the question for him merely to withdraw the subsidy 
and to leave the industry to shift for itself. On the other 
hand, it will be obviously sheer folly to go on paying the 
subsidy on anything like the present terms, without 
insisting that the coal mines shall be completely reorganised 
on some more efficient system. It is also, surely, obvious 
that any such reorganisation is bound to centre far more 
round the utilisation of coal than round the mere coal- 
getting. The required economies are possible only if we 
can extract a far greater value from the raw fuel. But 
this at once links up the coal problem with several others 
—with the oil problem, for example, and above all with 
the electrical problem. It is therefore sheer folly to deal 
with the electrical problem on any lines which will not 
adjust themselves closely to the coming reorganisation of 
the coal pits. 

Mr. Baldwin, of course, may be conscious of this, and 
may have up his sleeve, even before the Coal Commission 
has reported, a plan for the mining industry on the lines 
of the electricity scheme he announced last week. He 
may mean to propose a similar unification of the collieries 
under a Commission armed with public powers but raising 
its own capital for development, and not amenable to 
any real or continuous public control. Perhaps he may 
even mean, by bringing out his electricity scheme just 
now, to influence the Coal Commissioners towards the 
making of a report along these lines. If that is so, his 
attitude is in part explained; but it is not, in our view, 
justified. For separate dealing with the coal and electricity 
problems, even along largely similar lines, cannot achieve 
the required result. Under the new technique the getting 
of coal and the generation of electricity will be, we believe, 
not two industries, but essentially one and the same, and 
will need not similar forms of management, but full 
unification under one common control. But Mr. Baldwin, 
the advocate of “ private enterprise,” may well shrink 
from this conclusion, just because anyone can see that 
the power which this unification will create is far too 
vast for any body other than the State to control. 


The Labour bodies, with their essentially different 
economic philosophy and social outlook, naturally do not 
shrink at all, but rather welcome the needs of modern 
technology as the justification of their principles. They 


see Socialism, as Marx prophesied long ago, urged triumph- 
antly on the world by the advance of men’s power over 
nature, Socialism borne in a cloud of glory on the shoulders 
of Giant Power. 
most, we believe they are right. 


And, in the broad sense which matters 
The new Socialism has 





—, 


indeed shed by the way many of its old resolutions, I 
has reshaped its plans to avoid the pitfalls of bureaucraey 
and political interference, and it has incorporated the 
most fruitful suggestions of the Guild Socialists for the 
democratic conduct of industry. It is not, on the Surface 
the same Socialism as of old; but it preaches with men 
assurance than ever its old fundamental doctrine, tha 
the powers of modern large-scale industrialism inevitabjy 
transcend private control, and that the democratic State 
is impossible until it adds to its political victories t, 
establishment of some form of social control in th 
economic sphere. 

It is round this thesis that the coming struggle wil] }y 
chiefly centred. The mineowners, with their devotion to 
prehistoric formule, will inevitably be swept on one side 
and the real contention will be between the Socialists 
in the sense given above to this much abused word, and 
those who are seeking, like the draftsmen of Mr. Baldwin's 
scheme, a reconstruction of private enterprise on lines jp 
some degree consistent with modern technological needs, 
The first instalment of this attempt at capitalist recop. 
struction was embodied in the Railways Act of 1921. 
the second is Mr. Baldwin’s plan for the electrical industry: 
the third, emerging either from the Commission or from 
some other source, will be a plan for the coal industry on 
much the same lines. 


Whatever the merits of these plans, it is, of course, quite 
possible that they will be tried; for Mr. Baldwin is in 
office with a big majority, and the Labour Party is not. 
But this will not settle the question ; for we believe that, 
even if private or semi-private bodies are set up to control 
the mining and electrical industries, the logic of experience 
will irresistibly both drive them together, and compel the 
rapid extension of public control over their activities. 
In the end we shall come to a solution which in general 
is likely to resemble the present Labour plan; the only 
question is whether we shall approach it by a nearer ora 
more roundabout way. 

In this instance, though there is often a strong case for 
our favourite method of “ gradualism,” there are strong 
reasons for facing the entire question at once. In the 
technical revolution that is now upon us, we cannot tel 
whither we shall be borne, and it is of vital importance that 
we shall allow no new vested interest to get in the way o 
our rapidly adapting our organisation to fresh needs 
they arise. The creation of new bodies, based on private 
capital, for the separate co-ordination of coal and electric 
supply may all too easily erect strong barriers of vested 
interest in the way of future advance. What is needed 
above all is a body broad enough, and capable enough of 
expansion, to cover the whole field over which this technical 
revolution is likely to call for unified development. The 
Labour plan secures this at least ; Mr. Baldwin’s plan, 
as we understand it from his speech, certainly does not. 


There may be some who do not yet believe that any such 
technical revolution as we assume is even impending. 
To our minds, the evidence is too strong to be doubted. 
The growth of electrical power in the world during the past 
few years has been enormous, and the far greater strides made 
abroad than in this country are in some measure @ cause 
of our economic difficulties. But it is obvious that what 
has been done is but a small part of what can be done, 
and above all that we are still only at the beginning of that 
scientific use of coal as a source of varied energy 
productivity which is really the root of the whole matter. 
Giant Power is a reality; the question is whether the 
community is to be its servant or its master. To master 
it is a task needing both courage and imagination ; but, 
if we do master it, we believe it will prove a power ph" 
enough to make our present economic troubles look ver 
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spall indeed, and to open the door to that plenty which 
hitherto capitalism has always told us was “ just round the 
yext corner.” If we can turn this corner successfully, 
yell and good. If we cannot, other nations will turn it, 
aod we shall be left behind. 


FRANKENSTEIN’S MONSTER 


Paris, January 18th. 


spontaneously out of revolutionary situations. 

Few people in advance plan or even foresee the 
consequences of a given set of circumstances. Thus the 
Russian revolution swiftly went from stage to stage, 
astonishing and perplexing the successive teams which it 
left behind. Personally, I do not think that great up- 
heavals are probable in France, but since there is, in certain 
circles, open discussion of remarkable possibilities, it might 
be well to consider hypotheses that are not likely to be 
realised, but that take us to the heart of the French troubles. 
Those who think redoubtable events are not quite within 
the realm of fantasy, start with the assumption—which in 
itself is justifiable—that France is suffering, not from a 
financial crisis, but from a prolonged political dispute which 
paralyses the financial administration of the country and 
creates conditions in which discontent may express itself 
in an illegal manner. Whatever doubts might have been 
entertained on the point a few months ago are surely now 
dispelled. The financial problem of France is relatively 
insignificant. This is not to say that it is non-existent. It 
is merely to say that it is not insoluble. 

A problem which is soluble ought not to give us great 
anxiety. Without minimising it, one should recognise that 
any detached technician could indicate to-morrow what 
should be done. Sacrifices must of course be made. Not 
one class, but every class, will have to contribute its share, 
To suggest, for example, that the holder of rentes should be 
the Pentecostal lamb, and that he should be penalised by a 
repudiation of State obligations, whether in the shape of a 
reduction of interest or a deliberate depreciation of the 
frane both in regard to its foreign exchange value and its 
purchasing power at home, is to show a cynical lack of 
sympathy for a deserving section of the community. Cer- 
tainly it would be easy to wipe out the indebtedness of the 
State by a variety of processes. But such simple expe- 
dients would be unworthy of any Government. After all, 
& great mass of honest French citizens were induced to 
confide their savings, hard-earned, often small, usually 
their all, to the State in which they had every right to put 
their trust. They are already almost ruined ; to complete 
their ruin would be a cruel breach of promises made to the 
most helpless part of the nation. In the old days it was 
commonly said that there were three ways of dilapidating 
one’s fortune—wine, women, and gambling. A fourth way, 
infallible and speedy, must now be added. It is that of 
investing one’s money in what the French call placements de 
pere de famille. By law the choice of family investments 
Was restricted. Yet it is precisely those placements, marked 
down as “ safe,” which shrink month after month, year 
after year, like Balzac’s peau de chagrin. A Government 
which has not lost all sense of decency and of responsibility 
must endeavour, in its efforts to save the Treasury, to 
safeguard as far as possible the position of the investor in 
Government stock. It would be despicably evading its 
duty in taking the facile course of extinguishing its liabili- 
ties at the expense of thrifty and—if one remembers the 
arcumstances in which most of the loans were enthusias- 
tically subscribed—patriotic citizens. They must put up 
with their inevitable losses, but it would be unfair to ignore 


RR etancous are seldom if ever made; they arise 


their claim to be preserved from losses which are not in- 
disputably inevitable. 

In France there has unquestionably been much cheating 
of the fisc, but the tax-dodgers are not for the most part 
the holders of rentes. They are richer and more knowing 
men. It is the business of the Government to make them 
pay, and if there were a more efficient and equitable col- 
lection of existing taxes, many of the difficulties which 
beset France would disappear and extraordinary measures 
would be rendered unnecessary. Doubtless a stringent 
enforcement of the fiscal laws would injure influential 
classes. Economic troubles might even ensue. Already, 
however, in spite of the comparatively high purchasing 
power of the france in France—though in some domains 
prices, reckoned in gold, are much higher than before the 
war, and the tables of the cost of living which are pub- 
lished from time to time are altogether misleading—others 
besides the rentiers have suffered. The coefficient of 
salaries for officials stands generally at three—a totally 
inadequate figure—and the middle classes, and to some 
extent the workers, are worse off than before the war. Pro- 
perty owners, who are allowed only to double rents, are 
badly hit, but prices generally rise more quickly than wages. 

Three things have to be done, more or less simultaneously 
in theory, though in practice they will have to follow each 
other swiftly in a certain order. There must be consolida- 
tion of the floating debt. There must be budgetary equili- 
brium. There must be stabilisation of the franc with as 
moderate a devalorisation as possible and an adjustment 
of prices and wages. It is useless to repair one leg of the 
tripod while leaving the others broken. Without stabilisa- 
tion the budgetary equilibrium can never be attained. 
Without budgetary equilibrium borrowing in some form 
will perpetually make the debt unmanageable. You may 
take any term of the sum and show that without regard to 
the other two terms financial restoration is impossible. 
The debt, the budget, and the currency hang together. 

Everything that can be said has surely been said, and it 
results that nobody who has followed the long debates can 
be in ignorance of France’s needs or of the remedies for 
the manifest evils. Yet there are a number of ways of 
applying the remedies, taking heed of the desirability of 
fiscal justice; and it is here that political considerations 
come in to impair the resolution of the authorities. It is 
the application of sound principles, of which everybody is 
cognisant, that provokes contention. To give one example : 
M. Caillaux proposed direct taxation; M. Loucheur pro- 
posed direct and indirect taxation; M. Doumer proposed 
indirect taxation; every proposal was wrecked by the 
politicians with their eyes on their clientéles and—it 
must be confessed—with their eyes on the sweets of office. 
Again, while sinking funds for the redemption of the debt 
have been put in the forefront, budgetary equilibrium has 
not been strenuously sought ; the Finance Commission has 
not yet “ reported ” the 1926 budget. As for the stabilisa- 
tion of the franc, with repeated inflation and the prospect of 
further inflation if confidence is not regained, it is felt that 
values are too uncertain yet to undertake it. 

It appears to me to be perfectly clear that neither side 
in the Chamber has a sufficient majority to carry out any 
positive plan. There can be found on either side of the 
House a sufficient majority for destructive purposes. 
Scheme after scheme is rejected. Political attempts at pic- 
turesque phrasing have given us such meaningless expres- 
sions as financial Marnes and financial Verduns. But 
imagine what would have happened at Verdunif, instead of 
the military men being allowed to carry out their obvious 
task, the Chamber, fairly equally divided, had indulged in 
interminable discussion on the respective merits of this or 
that operation! We may adopt the simile, therefore, to 


assert that, while the politicians choose to continue their 
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tug-of-war, the financial Marne or the financial Verdun is 
being lost. France’s real problem is then chiefly a political 
problem. If that can be solved in time, the financial 
problem can be solved, as was the military problem. 

The question is whether the politicians can adjust their 
differences. There are signs which are at present un- 
favourable. The Cartel des Gauches of the elections 
became the Bloc des Gauches in the Chamber. By the wear 
and tear of time the Bloc began to disintegrate. The mode- 
rate men crystallised in the centre. The minority proper 
was in a state of flux, sometimes forming a real Opposition, 
sometimes being tempted to support the Governments of 
M. Painlevé and M. Briand. The Socialists, shrinking 
from unpopularity, developed a tendency to break away 
from the Radicals, whose administration had ended in a 
muddle, but could never make up their minds definitely to 
sever their connection. Thus nobody knows where a 
majority is now to be found. Every now and again it seems 
that a majority is emerging, but it never takes shape. 

The other day the Socialists held a Congress. A large 
body of the Socialists declared themselves ready to collabo- 
rate with the Radicals and to appoint delegates to sit in a 
Radical Cabinet. But a larger body of Socialists held that 
collaboration was only possible on condition that the 
Cabinet was predominantly Socialist or, better still, 
entirely Socialist with the Radicals lending their support 
from outside the Government. There was another dead- 
lock. M. Briand apparently supposed he could gradually 
detach the moderate Radicals and obtain the assistance 
of the present Opposition. His failure might be a final 
admission that nothing is to be done with the present 
Chamber, which has already been described as the most 
incompetent Chamber of the Third Republic. No group 
is yet prepared to surrender its hopes of supremacy, 
to abandon the Parliamentary strife, and to effect a 
compromise in the national interest. If it were possible 
to tell the day-by-day story of intrigue, manceuvre, 
obstruction, of personal ambitions, of party animosities, 
one would be almost persuaded that the Parliamentary 
system in a critical period is unworkable. While Govern- 
ments fall and Finance Ministers succeed each other 
with cinematographic rapidity, while proposal after pro- 
posal is rejected, confidence wanes, the Treasury is embar- 
rassed, the Budget remains in abeyance, the franc falls, 
inflation beckons with spectral hands, life becomes harder, 
and France is peopled, as Rochefort said, with forty million 
subjects not counting the subjects of discontent. It is this 
situation which alarms the deputies themselves, for pri- 
vately I have heard them express views which are not con- 
sistent with their Parliamentary action. In the Chamber 
they appear to be, against their better judgment, helpless 
victims of a monstrous machine of their own creation. 

It has been stated, so far as I know without contradiction, 
that President Doumergue has resolved not to call the 
Socialists to power. In the Socialist Congress there were 
men who indicated their belief that if they arrived at power 
they would have to exercise it without strict regard for 
Parliamentary usages. If the country has need of “* Autho- 
rity’ it is preferable, so it is hinted, that the Left should 
satisfy that need rather than the Right. Events march 
quickly, and life is always more varied and fecund than the 
systems in which men try to enclose it. Appetites once 
aroused grow with what they feed upon. It is significant 
that the Communists are renewing their overtures to the 
Socialists, and the so-called reactionary organisations are 
on the alert. Marcel Cachin, in a curious interview, says 
that the Communists desire a Socialist Ministry, because 
the outcome of the experiment would be a magnificent 
abortion; the last democratic illusions would be dissi- 


pated ; and the way would be opened to the Communists. 
The Communists are therefore prepared to help the 
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Socialists—indeed, to force the Socialists into office. Then 
would follow a Dictatorship of the Proletariat, in Which, 
according to Cachin, the Socialists would join. Nationalisg. 
tion of banks, of the great industries, of the means of 
exchange, the parcelling out of large estates, and so forth, 
are adumbrated. M. Cachin exaggerates. The revolution 
is not imminent; many changes in the political sphere and 
in the social sphere will have to occur before France js ripe 
for M. Cachin’s control. But the interview is worth 
noting in that it properly demonstrates that, transcendj 
the financial problem, though conditioned by the financial 
problem, is the social and political problem. The Chamber 
will surely become conscious of a reality that is patent 
enough, long before the situation is irreparable. 

S1isLEY Hupp estoy, 


THE TEN PER CENT. 


[tes was once a hymn—I hope it is still sung, 
for it used to move me deeply—which began: 
There were ninety-and-nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold. 

It was the story of the lost sheep put into evangelical 
verse, and the picture of a sheep or a lamb always touches 
the childish imagination. On the ninety-nine per cent. of 
the flock that lay huddled together in a companionship 
of security we wasted, perhaps, very little sympathy. 
But we made up for this in the ardour of our interest in 
the fate of the one per cent. of the flock that was lost. 
At the same time we threw no stones in our fancy at the 
ninety and nine that were safe. It is a characteristic of 
human nature to find a living creature that is in peril 
a hundred times more interesting than ninety-nine living 
creatures that no danger threatens. But this does not 
mean that we regard the one that is in peril as in any 
way superior to the others. It may be the meanest of 
the flock—selfish, unpleasant in its habits, and far better 
lost—yet, though we know all this, its sudden danger 
moves us to a sympathy which the others do not get 
because they do not need it. We see an example of this 
in that exciting chapter in Our Mutual Friend in which 
the men who most despised and avoided Rogue Riderhood 
when he was alive and able to look after himself worked 
like navvies to restore him to life when he was taken 
out of the river, apparently dead. They had often wished 
him dead when he was living, but now that he was at the 
very edge of the grave it seemed the most important 
thing in the world to keep him alive at whatever cost of 
labour. Having saved him, they would despise and avoid 
him and wish him dead as of old, but meanwhile, such is 
the general belief in the preciousness of life, that he ceased 
to be the individual Rogue Riderhood and became significant 
as a symbol of man in danger of death. 

Hence there is a good reason in human nature for our 
interest in minorities—even in minorities of one. Churches, 
social reform organisations, humanitarian committees, all 
expend a great part of their energies in attempting t 
rescue a small minority from some peril of soul or body. 
Reformers of the penal laws will grow more excited ove? 
the unfair treatment of one obviously guilty person at 
the hands of the police than over the need of saving 
society from the effects of further crimes. This is, within 
limits, a good thing. In a world that was indifferent to 
the helpless, no man’s life or liberty would ultimately be 
safe. Vigilance on behalf of the rights of the helpless 1s, 
I believe, in some subtle fashion vigilance on behalf of 
the rights of everybody. The criminal in danger of 
injustice, like Rogue Riderhood in danger of death, 1s no 
longer an individual but man generalised. You may 
imagine that nobody could get excited over the fate of a 
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isation, but history is largely the story of the 
axcitement of human beings over the fate of generalisations. 
In the affair of Jenkins’s ear, who cared about Jenkins as 
, man? But Jenkins as a generalisation made a war. 
We have seen the same thing happening in every war and 
in every revolution. Suddenly we find ourselves becoming 
ionately excited over the wrongs of some man or 
woman of whom we have never heard before and whom, 
if we knew, we might heartily dislike. Our attitude is 
perfectly logical. We can love only a limited number of 
human beings as individuals, but in certain circumstances 
we can love nearly anybody—man, woman or child, black, 
ghite or yellow—as a generalisation. That explains the 
sympathy of many people—often, I think, morbid—with 
risoners in the dock, no matter of what crime they may 
be guilty. They see in the prisoner, not the criminal, but 
, minority of one, with all the forces of society arrayed 
inst him. So strong is this feeling with some people 
that they tell you that, if they were sitting on a jury, 
they would never give their vote for sending even the 
yilest criminal to prison. One has only to think of a case 
like that of Hayley Morriss to see that for society to refuse 
to send a helpless prisoner to gaol may be less inhumane 
than to release a criminal into a world containing thousands 
of helpless children. 

It is not only the humane, however, who in these days 
idealise the minority and become its champions. Every- 
where—in politics, in the Press, in the arts—we see a 
widespread tendency to speak well of the minority. We 
have had an example of this tendency during the week-end 
in the way in which many of the newspapers spoke of the 
minority of listeners to wireless who, misunderstanding a 
wild burlesque of Father Ronald Knox’s, were convinced 
that revolution had broken out in London and that the 
National Gallery and the Houses of Parliament had been 
wrecked by the mob. Every precaution was taken to 
inform the public in advance that the thing was a joke, 
and, even if you had turned on the loud speaker in the 
middle of it, it would (I should have imagined) not have 
been possible to fail to see that it was a joke in the first 
three sentences that reached you. Yet, apparently, on 
hearing the bogus news about the terrible doings of 
Mr. Popplebury, secretary of the National Movement for 
the Abolition of Theatre Queues, a small minority of the 
listeners—who were probably nearer one per cent. than 
ten—went pale between the earphones and began to ring 
up the newspaper offices for the latest details. It is 
reported that the Savoy Hotel alone received two hundred 
messages by telegram and telephone from prospective 
Visitors asking whether the building was still standing 
and whether it was safe to come to London. You would 
have thought that, in the circumstances, the Press would 
have combined to warn the sensation-loving minority 
of listeners not to be so foolish in future; but, instead of 
this, many of the newspapers abused Father Knox as 
though his carefully-announced burlesque were a cruel 
hoax or practical joke, and as though the minority 
were perfectly well justified in its humourlessness. It 
would, I agree, be foolish to abuse the minority for not 
being able to see a joke, but it seems to me to be equally 
foolish to exalt it as though the great majority which 
saw the joke and enjoyed it need not be considered in 
the future of wireless. ‘It must never happen again,” 
We are told, and we are assured on all hands that there 
is to be from this time forth a strict censorship of irony 
on the wireless. This seems to me to be making too 

& concession to’ the minority. The scare should 
tather be made the occasion for educating the public in 
sense of humour. The truth is, however, that some of 


that 


papers are themselves partly to blame for the fact 
thousands of people are not able to distinguish 


between a burlesque revolution and a real one. They have 
raised so many red spectres which are quite as absurd 
as the red spectre—one might almost say the red-nosed 
spectre—of Father Knox that they can hardly blame their 
readers for rushing to the conclusion that this at last was 
the thing that had been prophesied. If you stay in almost 
any hotel on the south coast you will hear conversation 
about the working classes that, if it were written down, 
would seem as wild a burlesque as anything a humorist 
could invent. There is a credulous minority in the hotels 
that would not, I am sure, be in the least astonished 
to-morrow if it were reported that the Bolshevik fleet 
was bombarding Bournemouth. No doubt there is already 
many a story in the hotels of stores of petrol at present 
being hidden in Cornish caves by revolutionary fishermen 
to await the arrival of Bolshevik submarines. 

Now, this credulous minority consists for the most 
part of very likeable people, but I do not see why it should 
be flattered. In the past thousands of people have failed 
to see jokes, but this has been generally regarded as a 
shortcoming. Historians do not praise the people who 
took Defoe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters seriously. 
In this Defoe burlesqued the views of the most rabid 
Churchmen so subtly that many rabid Churchmen took 
his satire seriously and enthusiastically applauded his 
supposed sentiments. When they discovered that he had 
been making a joke they were so furious at having been 
fooled that Defoe was prosecuted, fined two hundred 
marks, condemned to the pillory, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned for an indefinite period. There has been as 
yet no suggestion for the prosecution of Father Knox, 
but the newspapers that abuse him are behaving just 
as foolishly as the Churchmen who silenced Defoe. 
It may be, however, that in one respect they are wise. 
They realise, perhaps, that in a democracy the minority 
has to be bowed to as under no other form of government. 
It would ngt require a very skilful writer of paradoxes 
to prove that in a democracy it is the minority that rules. 
He could point out that again and again it is the minority 
—the ten per cent. of the unstable and the credulous— 
that turns the scale in an election. If, during a General 
Election, a statesman can scare the ten per cent. into 
supporting him, he can safely leave the other ninety 
per cent. to look after themselves. It is the minority 
that makes the majority, indeed. Hence, perhaps, the 
frequent tendency of politicians and newspapers to appeal 
to the minority in its most unstable and credulous moods. 
This is an extremely dangerous situation for a civilised 
country, and it seems to me that, in face of it, democrats 
should take steps to organise a movement for the education 
of the minority. What better education could they 
have, in the meantime, than a series of burlesques 
on the Father Knox plan every Saturday evening? 
At first, no doubt, they would be rather alarmed when 
they heard that the Bishop of London had marched on 
Buckingham Palace and seized the Throne, basing his 
claim on the ground that he was the eldest surviving 
collateral descendant of Perkin Warbeck. In the following 
week they would be perturbed to hear that Mr. Baldwin 
had fled in disguise to Glasgow and put himself at the 
head of the Reds, who were marching under his leadership 
on the Auld Lang Syne Distillery. You might follow 
with the announcement that the Pope, having been 
converted to Plymouth Brethrenism, had escaped from 
the Vatican in an aeroplane and was now hiding in a 
tin meeting-house in East Finchley. Gradually the 
minority would become tired of believing what was 
obviously nonsense, and would learn to distinguish between 
truth and fiction. Whatever steps are taken to this end, 
it is obviously unfair to leave thousands of kindly men 
and women a prey to credulity. Do not treat them, 
however, as though they were the backbone of the nation. 
They are only one of the vertebra, a little out of place 
and badly in need of the attentions of an osteopath. 

T. Te 
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THE SCIENCE OF STOCK FEEDING 


r I NHE feeding of stock may well appear at first sight to be 
a question that concerns the farmer rather than the 
general reader, but it is in trutha matter of national 

concern. When, during the War, it became necessary to 

consider the country’s stock-feeding resources, skilled 
investigation showed that the fodder available between 

1909-1914 should have produced three times as much of 

meal and milk as it actually yielded. There is no need to 

stress this fact. Those who are interested will grasp the 
implication, and we may remember that, even to-day, on 
thousands of farms, the mixing and preparation and even 
rationing of foodstuffs are left to stockmen, who, while they 
have a rule of thumb knowledge of a balanced diet, founded 
on years of indifferent practice, do not know the difference 
between the protein and carbohydrate values of anything 
they handle. Stock can thrive on haphazard feeding so 
long as the material fed be good, but the difference between 
the well-selected, measured ration and the other is often 
the difference between profit and loss. Then again, there 
is the inherited tradition of the old-time farmer. He has 
used certain foods all his life because his father did, and if 
the price be high, so much the worse for him, he is not going 
to consider any alternative, because such a thing is “ new 
fangled.” Let us admit gratefully that this class is dying 
out, but sufficient remain to accumulate losses and to 
hinder production. To improve matters, the Animal 

Nutrition Institute of Cambridge and the Rowett Institute 

of Aberdeen have been devoting their attention of late to a 

problem that may be summed up in a query—How can we 

so feed an animal that it may be in the best condition for 
the market in the shortest possible time, and at the least 
expense to the owner ? 

The growth of agricultural work at Cambridge has been 
so remarkable that some few lines may be devoted to its 
origin. The University owes the school to Viscount 
Chaplin for whose sake, it has been said, the old Board 
of Agriculture was revived in 1889. Funds had been 
provided by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in that year 
to compensate the drink trade for the extinction of licences. 
But the Bill for their extinction was defeated and the 
Chancellor handed the surrender fund, known as “ whiskey 
money ”’ to the new County Councils for technical education. 
Some of these Councils decided to establish education in 
agriculture, and Mr. Chaplin, as he was then, realising that 
there would be a great demand for teachers, approached the 
late Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the University, 
suggesting the establishment of an Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Financial difficulties were serious, but enthusiasm 
prevailed and the School opened with seven students. Sir 
Walter Gilbey and the Drapers’ Company helped the young 
growth to expand, but when the century opened the staff 
was housed in four rooms in the basement of the Chemical 
Laboratory. To-day the buildings are ample for the three 
hundred students and the considerable staff. 

The Animal Nutrition Institute of the University estab- 
lished by the Development Commissioners in 1912 has grown 
until to-day it is the larger part of the school. An allow- 
ance of £21,500 for buildings and equipment has been made 
quite lately, and the maintenance grant is now upwards of 
£12,000 per annum. The whole question of winter beef 
production is under survey here, and carcases are being 
measured to find the thickness of meat and fat. Gradually 
data are collected and classified, slowly the various rations 
emerge and we learn what is required for maintenance, 
what for growth, and the point at which feeding ceases to be 
economical, i.e., the moment at which further cost is no 
longer capable of yielding a profit, and the animal has reached 
the highest figure of market value. It is interesting to 
learn that the last month of feeding stock is often wasteful. 


ee 


There is a point at which the farmer or breeder feeds fo, 
what the trade calls “ prime fat,” that is to say the op. 
dition that yields the silky coat, the richer fat, and th 
abnormal weight. This feeding, which frequently takes , 
month, is not remunerative. Although a full ration may 
be maintained, the ratio of increase is reduced by as much 
as 75 per cent., and the small addition goes very largely ty 
the offals, so that neither butcher nor breeder ig really 
better off. It is clear that fat stock feeding, leading to the 
results we find at Islington and elsewhere, is wasteful ang 
cannot be defended on economic grounds. 

Another matter of great interest to farmers is the question 
of reproduction in cows. It is to the farmer’s advantag 
to have cows calving at all seasons of the year, but Natur 
may be said to put certain obstacles in the way and they 
must be overcome by close observation. In the near futur 
the late autumn calving heifer should be far more comma 
than she is to-day—and November and December calyer 
are the best milk-yielders. 

Folk who live in the country like to keep a pig or two, and 
where there is a certain amount of waste from the house it 
is possible to make a small but easy profit. On the other 
hand, the practice of keeping pigs in large numbers needs 
careful regulation ; recent experiments at Cambridge show 
that the seventy pound animal requires for maintenance, 
with a very minimum of growth, all the energy represented 
by its ration. The question of fattening on economic lines 
becomes a serious one, and doubtless very much money is 
lost at the period just before the animal settles down to 
steady growth. At what point after that does feeding 
cease to be profitable? Ask half a dozen feeders and 
breeders of pigs and you will find that there is no agreement 
among them. My own experience is that the profit varies 
with the breed, and the choice of breed should be ruled in 
part at least by the soil. We are spending millions every 
year on imported pork, bacon and lard, but when the pig 
keeper can learn how to tide over his difficulty and how to 
feed effectively and economically we ought to be able to 
double and treble our herds, in spite of the way in which 
the American trade manipulates our market. 

The digestibility of wheat offals is another matter now 
receiving a consideration that has long been due, and Dr. 
Woodman has tested the digestibility of every preparation 
of maize as well. The general significance of this work is 
best grasped when we realise that imported food-stuffs for 
animals cost us about a million pounds a week and that ou 
pastures and meadows are said to produce less than s 
hundred weight of beef and mutton per acre. At the same 
time experiments undertaken in recent years have shown 
that the protein ration, the most expensive part of animal 
dietary, is often given in excess, the animal deriving from 
it more of the amino acid than it requires. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that it is now possible to deduce from 
definite formule founded on measurement of the longitu- 
dinal and cross-girth, the live weight and carcase percentagt 
of any animal. No weighing machine is needed. In this 
way the process of fattening can be recorded week by week. 
These investigations in growth are founded on the re 
ledge that more than half an animal’s food is used - 
maintenance and adds nothing to the weight. This has 
been well described as one of the overhead charges 0 
stock keeping. 

The Rowett Research Institute near 
the creation of the Development Commissioners, but = 
John Quiller Rowett has been the chief benefactor. be 
provided forty acres of suitable land for the ee | — 
contributed £10,000 towards their cost. In March las . 
Duthie Webster gave another £10,000; an hg er 
farm is in preparation and should be ready in little 
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scotland College of Agriculture; the Director is Professor 
J.B. Orr, who has won distinction in many varied fields. 
The Institute has published valuable papers on chicken 
rearing, the vitamin hypothesis and its significance in stock 
feeding, the value of fish meal as a food stuff, the im- 
ce of mineral matter for growing animals with 
ial reference to the pig, and some papers on the goat 
that all who are interested in that much neglected animal 
gould do well to read. Research goes to show that the 
ordinary pig-feeding method is wrong in so far as minerals 
are neglected. The pig needs lime and other mineral sub- 
stances in order to make the best of its barley meal and 
milling offals. It is reassuring to learn that even on 
farms where feeding is least understood animals run no 
risk of suffering from lack of vitamins, pasture and roots, 
ins and offals holding them in abundance. The human 
being fed on emasculated white bread and something out 
of a tin lives in danger from which the farm stock is free. 

What will be the outcome of the work outlined so slightly 
here? What have the Cambridge Institute of Animal 
Nutrition and the Rowett Institute in store for the farmer 
and through him for the man in the street and his wife who 
goes to market? In the first place they will make stock- 
keeping a matter of ascertained practice rather than of 
varying theory ; they can remove doubts. Secondly, they 
should indicate the real needs of the animal as understood 
at our present stage of development, its amino acid and 
mineral requirements, the balance between the maintenance 
and the production rations, the point at which profit ceases 
and loss begins. Their work should narrow the area of 
inexplicable loss and indicate a number of danger points, 
while leaving the farmer to decide whether he will meet or 
avoid them. In this way he will bring his stock to market 
in better condition than heretofore and at a lower cost, and, 
presuming that this will lead him to a larger profit, he will 
be encouraged to extend his stock-keeping. To do this 
satisfactorily he must make his pastures worth as much 
as possible. He will grow roots and if he does not grow 
corn for man, he may grow it for his beasts and pigs, because 
the value of what he raises is probably greater on the farm 
than in the market. There is no cost of cartage, there is no 
commission and there is no profit to pay on the food that 
would have to replace his own crops. 

Years must elapse before the experiments carried out 
by these great Institutes can be reduced to simple instruc- 
tions within the grasp of all, but the rate of progress 
satisfies the best judges, and many a young student of our 
time will be a successful stock breeder by reason of the work 
to which highly trained enthusiasts have dedicated their 
lives and gifts. s. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE DANZIG. HIGH COMMISSIONER 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A criticism recently appeared in Taz NEw STATESMAN 
on the appointment of Mr. van Hamel as High Commissioner 
for Danzig, and I see that objection is taken to him generally 
i the German Press and also in Danzig. It is notorious that 
Mir. van Hamel, who is a Dutch professor and journalist and 
has recently been a member of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, was intensely pro-French and anti-German. It is 
uged on his behalf that his experience on the secretariat 
has modified his views ; he is stated to be in favour of Germany 
joining the League. Be that as it may, the mere fact that 

™ van Hamel goes to Danzig labelled as an anti-German 
Prejudices his position. The duty of the High Commissioner is to 
interpret the Treaty and the Convention. He acts in a judicial 
Samp in the innumerable differences which arise between 
les and Danzigers with German interests always involved. 

has been before the Council of the League at every 
one of its humerous meetings except one. The disputes are 
sppatently interminable, and they will remain so as long as 


the sources of trouble exist. 





It is, therefore, all the more necessary that the High Commis- 
sioner should not only be a neutral, impartial in judgment, 
without prejudices or views of his own, but that he should be 
accepted as such by the Senate of Danzig. He occupies a more 
important position than an Ambassador, or of a High Com- 
missioner of Overseas Dominions in London, and no one would 
ever be appointed to either of these posts unless he were accept- 
able to the Government of the country to which he was assigned. 
On a question, therefore, of policy the appointment of Mr. van 
Hamel is a grave mistake which is likely to add to the friction 
which exists. 

Mr. van Hamel’s appointment is for three years, and however 
good his intention may be, he is handicapped by his reputation, 
which convinces the Danzigers that their new High Commissioner 
is a partisan of France and consequently of Poland.— Yours, etc., 

41 Rutland Gate, S.W. 7. RoBERT DONALD. 

January 18th. 


COAL-MINING ROYALTIES 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You speak of the payment of coal-mining royalties 
in a time of serious depression and low wages as outrageous to 
the sense of equity. But you think it an outrage impossible 
to remedy whilst leaving other forms of property untouched. 
Royalties, however, are a form of land-rent, and must be 
regarded as subject to the laws and equities governing land-rent. 
That is to say, they can only be regarded as possibly arising for 
payment after the working of the land, or mine, has paid the 
economic wages and cost of administration, including the 
cost (i.e., the market rate of interest) of working capita] at the 
figure normal to the industry. (We all know the “law of 
Rent.) Decent agricultural landlords voluntarily recognise 
this equity in dealing with their tenants, and remit or reduce 
rents. If they do not, and the farmer becomes insolvent, 
they have to seek new tenants at lower rent, or farm their land 
themselves and stand the racket. 

That royalties should be exacted when wages or the market-rate 
of interest on capital have to be forced down to pay them 
would be a scandal which no equities officially applicable to 
property could justify, and it would involve no inroad on the 
rights of property to deal with it specially. 

I admit that to require that no landowner should be allowed 
to keep mining wealth undeveloped except on condition of 
royalties being a first charge would be a legislative inroad on 
property rights as they at present (unhappily) exist, which 
could not fairly be applied to mines only ; and the comprehensive 
handling of such property-rights is not immediate practical 
politics. But the present position being that we are subsidising 
costs of production in coal mines out of the taxes, it is plainly 
the duty of the Government (as an immediate practical pro- 
position) to prohibit any payment of royalties until] after it has 
been established by proper audit that a surplus is available for 
that purpose, after wages and salaries at the minimum admissible 
market rates have been paid, and the market rate of interest on 
working capital. And, of course, that sufficient provision for 
these has been earned without any Government subsidy. Other- 
wise we are simply paying royalties out of taxation. 

How far, however, our Government, when they undertook the 
subsidy, established any proper and sufficient scrutiny, control 
and audit of the accounts of all coal mines I am not aware. 
I can hardly imagine that they omitted to do so. If they did, 
this first step in dealing with royalties should be simple enough. 
—Yours, etc., OLIVIER. 

January 18th. 

[We hope that Lord Olivier’s most interesting and cogent 
argument will be considered both by the Coal Commission and 
by the Government. We cannot, however, quite accept his 
suggestion that mining royalties are “a form of land-rent.” 
Land-rent is paid on the understanding that the property 
shall be at least as valuable at the end as at the beginning of the 
tenancy. Mining royalties are payments for the actual 
destruction of the landlord’s property. The distinction is surely 
important.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE FUTURE OF LAW 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The review in your issue of the 9th inst. of Mr. Haynes’ 
book, Lycurgus, or the Future of the Law, contains a statement 
that “the idea that a code is important is a delusion. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts are really a code; they have 


been exceedingly prolific in litigation.” se 
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As a lawyer who has given some attention to the subject 
of codification, I venture to sv st to you that the view 
expressed in the statement quo is based on a misconception. 
It is quite true that the attempts at codification which have 
been made in this country have proved to a great extent a 
delusion, but there is a reason for this. 

So long as our judges are permitted not only to interpret 
but also in effect to alter the law, any attempts at codification 
must be unsatistactory. To take the particular instance cited 
by your reviewer. The intention of the legislature was 
undoubtedly to give compensation to all workmen injured 
in the course of their employment, but the judges have so 
refined and whittled down the cases in which compensation 
can be claimed that the benefits intended by the Act are 
largely nullified, and the settlement of questions under it has 
involved so much litigation that the Act is often a snare and 
a delusion to the injured workman. 

It is well known that the English Common Law is built 
up of judicial decisions. This means that no principle of law 
can be regarded as established until there has been a law-suit 
on the “Ey and even then it may be overruled or dis- 
tinguished successive judges. It may, therefore, be said 
with truth that every principle of the common law has been 
established at the expense of countless litigants. 

Unfortunately, a similar practice has been applied to the 
construction of statutes, thus making confusion worse con- 
founded. The true remedy for this state of things is to deprive 
judges of legislative powers and confine them to their proper 
function of interpreting and enforcing the law. When a code 
has been established, any alteration in it should be effected 
by a Standing Committee of both Houses, which would each 
year consider all decisions upon the code and report as to the 
necessary additions, amendments or illustrations required to 
be made. This report would be carried out by Parliamentary 
enactment, and any modifications in the law would thus be 
made by statute, and no judicial decision would have effect 
except in the case in which it is given. 

This would dispense with the necessity for the voluminous 
reports of trials of cases which at present have to be consulted 
by every lawyer, and would at the same time stabilise the law 
by giving it statutory form. 

I have no doubt that these views will be ridiculed by admirers 
of the Common Law, but I venture to put them forward as a 
real solution of the difficulty of codification. So long as codifica- 
tion may be rendered fruitless by judicial decisions, then 
codification will be a delusion, as stated in your article.— 
Yours, etc., 


January 19th. W. R. 


THE NEW HEALTH SOCIETY 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to ask “ Lens” where are the public 
hospitals and private nursing homes which use cornflour and 
arrowroot as staple articles of diet? Does he know nothing 
of the British patient ? What evidence has he that the food 
in the average expensive hotel is truly “ guaranteed to cause 
constipation in all consumers, and cancer in no small pro- 
portion of them”? Has he made any recent first-hand investi- 
gation of the dietary of the back streets, or hospitals, or 
workhouses ? 

I can assure him that in the back streets the diet of children 
is by no means so dull as he suggests. Fruit is consumed 
there in large quantities. On the coldest day children may 
be seen sucking the most sour oranges in the open street. I 
have seen them buy from a travelling Italian, and eat, ice- 
cream in a snowstorm. I have not come across a case of 
infantile scurvy tor twenty-five years, yet I spend a great part 
of each working day in back streets. In the children’s wards 
of our hospital and workhouse a daily ration of fruit has been 
served for years and years and years; and I believe this to 
be true of a large proportion of hospitals and workhouses. I 
don’t know about prisons. Never, so far, have I been in 
prison for longer than an hour! 

What is the “ present generation of medical men”? Men 
who qualified five or ten or thirty years ago? Which? And 
are they so deeply steeped in dietetic ignorance? Many of 
them , and so supplement the shortcomings of their 
medical school. I, for one, read “Lens”! 

Is he quite fair? He tells us, with reason, that the young 
do not die of enteric and so on, as they used to die; and then 
he goes on to grumble at them for dying, a great deal later, 
of such middle age, or old age, diseases as cancer. How, in 
the name of all that is reasonable, could they in the old days 
die of cancer at sixty-five when they were already dead at 
twenty of enteric ? 

There is a very sound article on health in Punch (January 138th). 
I recommend it to such of your readers as are feeling nervous. 
It was written by that well known scientific authority, Evoe. 
—Yours, etc., 

Walsall, 
January 17th. 


Frank G. Layton. 





Miscellany 


ON CHARLATANS 


T has happened to me some few dozen times jp 
my life to be called a charlatan. I mysei 
am chary of that expression. I do not remem. 

ber ever having applied it to others. The reason | 
have not done so is not that I wish to spare thei 
feelings (God forbid!) but that I think it very difficult tp 
establish the evidence by which you may prove a map 
a charlatan. It is easy enough to see whether he js 
proud, fairly easy to see whether he is lying, but not 
very easy to discover whether he is making a pretence 
to the possession of learning which he does not possess, 

A charlatan is by definition a person who professes 
to cure a disease, or to discuss an authority, or to 
describe a place, while in fact he knows nothing of the 
disease or its cure, or of medicine in general ; has no 
acquaintance with that authority; has never seen the 
place which he confidently describes. 

I say it is very difficult to make certain whether a man 
with whom you are quarrelling is as ignorant as you 
believe him to be. No doubt all men pretend to a 
greater knowledge than they have. Perhaps I ought 
to be more accurate and say “tend to pretend”— 
but, after all, “tend to pretend” is a silly, rhyming, 
sentence. Those of us who believe in the Fall of Man 
take it for granted that men will always be doing 
things rather worse than they might and are usually 
acting from bad motives; I am of these, and I say, 
therefore, that every man tends to pretend (there it is 
again!) to greater knowledge than he has; and, indeed, 
to greater wealth, or lineage or any other honorific 
thing; and most men not only feel the temptation 
but yield to it. 

The trouble is that you can never be plumb certain 
that, in the particular case you are dealing with, 
falsehood is at work; and if you strike a snag it is 
you that look a fool instead of the man you attacked. 

Men of a highly distinct and specialised profession— 
e.g.. Dons and Politicians—are particularly given to 
calling the average man outside their clique a charlatan 
when he trespasses upon their preserves; and I have 
noticed that such men, making a rash accusation, 
continually strike snags of the most formidable type 
which rip the bottom right out of their boat and 
sink it. 

I remember how more than thirty years ago, at 
Oxford, a young undergraduate proposed to read an 
economic paper in opposition to the Socialism which 
was so fashionable in that day. One of the great guns 
of the fashionable Socialism of that day came down 
to sneer at him (the man has since become a professional 
politician). The undergraduate read his paper—which 
was a poor and bad one. The Big-wig duly sneered 
in his reply and particularly sneered at the term 
“usury,” of which, he, the Big-wig, knew nothing, 
and of which he naturally imagined that no-one else 
knew anything; for he thought “usury” to be a mere 
superstitious word, connected in some way with the 
empty nonsense of a time long past, in which great 
men like himself did not exist. Then did that under- 
graduate rise and smite him most abominably, quoting 
and expounding Aristotle, expanding the decree 0 
the Fourth Lateran Council, distinguishing betwee? 
real and hypothetical anticipatory purchase of gail 
and, in general, directing so devastating a fire ° 
missiles wholly new, that the Big-wig fell back in dis- 
order, and retired beneath the guns of Ath. (If ye 
are unacquainted with this phrase, know that it he 
sued by him so amiably called “The Butcher —tha 
is, the Duke of gp Pineal we an 
signifies “‘ Anywhere for a little peace!” , 
*Then there is the classical story (to the truth of which 
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[cannot bear witness for I have only heard it repeated) 
of the Undergraduate and the Head of his College—it 
yas my own College. The Head of his College had 
tortured the undergraduate with sneers at the breakfast 
tsble—easy game. But the undergraduate (who was 
gso a freshman and wore absurdly large spectacles 
and was a measly specimen anyhow) piped up in a 
ueaky voice and said: ‘* Master, have you ever read 
Valoanius De Negotiad Infamé?” and the Master 
gid sternly, “No, I have not.” Then, said the under- 
uate, ‘‘ Have you got in the library a translation of 
Asra-Eddin ; for I cannot read the Arabic,” and the 
Master, glaring at him, said, “I don’t know.” Then 
said the undergraduate, after swallowing a piece of 

, “Master, is the original manuscript of Vathek, 
| mean the French original, in existence?” To this 
the Master answered savagely, ““How should I know?” 
and the little man replied, ““ How indeed!” For this 
he was sent down, but only to the end of term. This 
repartee on the part of the Master saved him (or, 
rather, his father) about £70; and, really, a term lost 
in one’s first year doesn’t count. But when the 
festival was being organised on the night before his 
departure, some-one said to this hero (for he had 
become a hero)—said to him with admiration in his 
eyes—* Where did you get the names of those books ? ” 
to which the squeaky one answered, “ Vathek is all 
right, I read about him coming up in the train ; but the 
other two I made up.” 

He, then, you see, was a charlatan. But if the 
Master had gambled on his being a charlatan, and 
tried to expose him, instead of boldly sending him down, 
he might have come a horrid cropper. It was like the 
three-card trick. As like as not the Master would 
have challenged the remark about Vathek—though it 
was perfectly sound, for Vathek was indeed written 
originally in French. 

I repeat, it is frightfully dangerous to take for granted 
that a man in one’s own field of expert knowledge, but 
not possessing one’s own credentials, is a charlatan. 

I have been following a very interesting controversy 
of this sort lately in a learned review. An expert 
(a duly hall-marked and branded Don), challenged as 
a charlatan a layman who had quoted a mediaeval 
document. He said that the document did not exist. 
He said it in good faith, not knowing that it was merely 
a question of names. He said, “This fellow quotes the 
Chronicle of So-and-so for a year long after So-and-so 
was dead.” The Don did not know that the Chronicle, 
though its name was taken from the name of a writer, 
went on long after the writer’s death. It was as though 
a French commercial traveller, hearing a man quote 
Hansard and having found in the encyclopedia that the 
original Hansard was long dead, should triumphantly 
rebuke his opponent saying to him, “* You cannot have 
read it in Hansard; for Hansard died long before this 
debate took place.” - The layman easily got the better 
of the Don because he had really read up his original 
authorities, which Dons hardly ever do—being over- 
worked men who can get all they want out of other 
Dons’ books and who only have to teach young people 
as yet innocent of all reading. 

I say again and for the fifteenth time, “‘ Don’t attack 
oe on the score of charlatanry; it is a dangerous 

€. 

What then,” you ask me, “should I do? I 
dislike this man’s opinions. I want to make him ridicu- 

us. I find in his work a misprint (as I think it) or a 
slip of the pen. If Iam not to attack him as a charlatan 
who pretends to knowledge he has not got, what other 
hasty jab can I give him? ” 

I will tell you how to proceed. Write him a letter 
asking his opinion on the date of a poem of Keats you 
submit to him (if he be a literature pedant) or on a 
Passage in some document (if he be a history pedant) 


or on a classical passage (if he be a Latin and Greek 
pedant)—but these are more dangerous, for they often 
really are learned—or on a discovery of fossils, if he be 
a biology pedant, and such are the best sport of all. But 
take care that the poem, passage or fossil does not exist. 
He will answer. He will fall into the trap. Respect- 
fully follow up. Get half a dozen letters from him 
abounding in comment on the absurd fraud. Then 
publish the correspondence. It is great fun ! 

I knew a man once who wrote (from Germany) to a 
Don and said, “Can you tell me why the facial angle 
of the Engletheim skull is so high as 84° odd, though 
the type is Dolicocephalic and the cranial capacity only 
-792 of Pfeiffer’s index?” To this he got a reply saying 
that a high facial angle did not necessarily imply a 
large Cranial capacity. So far so good and the Don was 
on firm ground. I’ve known many a Cretin with a 
pushed-in face—that is, with a very high facial angle. 

But the Don went further and fared worse. He added, 
“I have only a cursory acquaintance with Pfeiffer’s 
theory and I cannot test the soundness of his unit; 
moreover, I only roughly know the measurements of the 
Engletheim skull, though I have no doubt your figure 
as quoted, is correct.” You see, the poor fool had given 
himself away—he had implied some slight knowledge of 
dear old Pfeiffer and had at least acknowledged and 
bowed to the Engletheim skull. Now there are no such 
people or things. There is no Pfeiffer, no Engletheim 
skull. The Hunter plied him with letters. The Quarry 
answered with others, falling deeper and deeper into the 
snare. By the sixth letter the Don was talking of 
Pfeiffer as an old authority and quoting casts of the 
Engletheim skull. By the tenth b was writing full 
criticisms of Pfeiffer and had produced a fanaticism on 
the imaginary bone. 

Then did his persecutor publish. 


Art 


H. BE.toc. 


SARGENT 
Q iy- present exhibition at Burlington House makes it 


easy for those who visit it to make up their minds 

not only about Sargent’s position as a painter, but 
about a vital point in the aesthetics of visual art—the value 
in itself of descriptive content. For the case of Sargent is 
instructive. He carried to its logical conclusion one method 
of painting as the Cubists did another. He reproduced in 
paint the appearance of things with an accuracy that has 
never been exceeded, and rarely equalled. And yet hardly 
ever was the result what I should call a work of art. 

The exhibition is said to contain about one third of 
Sargent’s whole production. (He was 68 at the time of his 
death.) So vast an output must almost inevitably include a 
number of works by which the painter would not care to be 
judged. In judging him it is fair to dismiss portraits like 
those of Lord Roberts, Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Balfour, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cazalet, Mrs. Huth Jackson, and Lady Evelyn 
Cavendish. Equally negligible are the decorative designs 
for the Public Library and the Museum of Boston. No 
painter was ever less suited to such work. The pictures 
on which his reputation will depend can be divided into 
two classes, the portraits and the landscapes (including 
architecture). It is remarkable that there are only two or 
three Still Lifes and Nudes in the whole exhibition. 

A word, first, about his affiliations. When the Wert- 
heimer pictures were hung at the National Gallery, they 
were surrounded by portraits belonging to the English 
school of the eighteenth century, as if for purposes of 
comparison. But Sargent in no sense belonged to the 
English tradition. True, he sometimes placed a sitter in a 


pose—and even a dress—reminiscent of a Romney or a 
Hoppner, bearing in mind, no doubt, that the portrait would 
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hang in some great house beside the family ancestors. 
And how successfully he could accomplish this, the pleasing 
portrait of Miss Vickers shows. But if the Manets and the 
magnificent Delacroix had been moved for a while into 
the Wertheimer room, comparisons would have been 
possible. For Sargent’s methods were French. He prob- 
ably learnt most of all from Manet. But though the 
texture of Manet’s paint is often unpleasantly coarse, it 
is rarely either bituminous or oily, while natural objects in 
Sargent’s pictures, especially in his water-colours, fre- 
quently look as if it had just been raining oil. Both 
directly and through Manet Sargent was influenced by Velas- 
quez, and he has often been likened to the Spanish master 
for his objectivity. The resemblance is hardly even 
superficial. 

The most admirable pictures in the exhibition are the 
earliest, the quick impression of Vernon Lee, catalogued as 
‘Portrait of a Lady” (861) and painted in 1881, the unfinished 
picture of Madame Gautrean, the portrait of Mrs. Wode- 
house Legh, painted in 1884, and that of Mrs. Douglas 
Dick of Pitkerro, painted in 1886. In these he seems still 
to remember Paris. The catalogue unfortunately does 
not date all the pictures, but there are two others, 
“* Fishing ” (408) and “ Mrs. L. Myers” which, though 
they may be later, possess a quality that entirely 
disappears from his work, charm. They would not stand 
up well against a Berthe Morisot, but in the midst of his 
other work they form cool and refreshing oases. These, 
and a head of a Sicilian Girl (865), reminiscent of Corot, 
are almost the only pictures in the show where the 
colour does not strike me as unpleasing. But already in 
the portrait of Mrs. Dick he shows signs of the ruling 
passion to which he was to sacrifice every other sensibility. 
The promising young billiard-player has picked the balls 
off the cloth and begun to juggle with them. 

In 1887 Sargent exhibited “‘ Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose.” 
From a distance it looks pre-Raphaelite in technique; every 
petal seems painted in minute detail with the finest camel’s 
hair brush. Take a step or two nearer—each flower is 
just a smear. It is a most astonishing conjuring-trick, 
the first of the series by which Sargent dazzled the world. 
But as a work of art it is, I think, absolutely worthless. 
An even more bewildering example of the same method is 
“ The Sierra Nevada” (281). I walked to and from this picture 
several times before I could believe my eyes. No painter 
had ever learnt to perform this trick so perfectly, and 
Sargent himself was so much excited by his achievement, it 
seems, that he came to care for little else. What was 
design, what was texture, in comparison with such miracu- 
lous legerdemain ? The surface might be repellent when 
seen from near, the paint bleary and almost unbelievably 
insensitive—he seems not to have cared. He liked paint 
not for itself but for the descriptions he could make it give. 
His paintings need to be put in cages, or ona Mappin Terrace ; 
go within reach of them, and they growl. Moreover, if the 
texture is unpleasant, the design is negligent. Sargent 
rarely seems to have given the mise-en-page an instant’s 
consideration. His pictures are so many peep-shows on to 
the world, lacking coherence within themselves. He was 
not a modern Velasquez, but another Franz Hals. 

The true conception of a painting as a framed space in 
which rhythm of line and plane composes a complete whole, 
must have been presented to him in his student-days. It 
is proclaimed, for that matter, by the Old Masters from the 
walls of every gallery, Sargent merely disregarded it, and 
the result was work like ‘“‘On His Holidays” (338), a vast de- 
scription of a boy and a salmon-river which has no more 
resemblance to a picture than a catalogue has to a sonnet. 

His most complicated pictures, consequently, are his worst. 
In the portrait of Mrs. Carl Meyer and children (831) he 
seems to have happened upon something approaching a 


— 


design, but the other great groups make you uncomfortable 
by their chaos. You are dazzled by the way he plays with 
whites in Lady Elcho, Mrs. Tennant, and Mrs. Adeane 
as well as by Mrs. Tennant’s wonderful beauty, but nothing 
is there to hold the picture together. In single portraits it jg 
difficult to go quite so far wrong—you have only to place 
your sitter more or less in the middle of the canvas. Sargent 
could show exactly what a person looked like. The result 
is that the interest of his portraits is in almost exact propor. 
tion to the interest of the sitter’s looks. Miss Jane Evans 
(389), Mr. F. S. H. Jenkinson (844), Lord Russell of Killowen 
(12), and Coventry Patmore (58) all had terrific characte 
in their faces. You would have got the same pleasure from 
looking at them as you do from their portraits by Sargent, 
Then there is the picture of young Mr. Graham Robertson 
(417) nicely conducting his jade-headed cane and with a 
white poodle dormant at his feet—exquisitely characteristic 
of the nineties he looks, but how much better Whistler 
would have “ produced” him. Best of all are the portraits 
of late Lady Faudel-Phillips (850) and the late Marchioness of 
Londonderry (574). There is not, I think, a touch of con- 
scious satire in them—Sargent’s objectivity was such that 
the only emotion he ever shows is boredom. But there his 
sitters are before us, sans commentaire, as convincingly 
described as the Duc de Guermantes or Bloch’s uncle in 
Proust. The interest of these pictures may be no more to 
the painter than to Nature who writes our characters upon 
our faces, but these two portraits alone should earn for 
Sargent a novelist’s immortality. 

For the rest, landscapes and portraits alike repeat un- 
endingly that Sargent was attracted by what was difficult 
and in love with show and flash. Walking in cities or 
on mountains he had only to spot a subject that seemed 
beyond human power to represent in paint for his sketching 
block to be whipped out and the challenge accepted. You 
can feel, too, the gusto with which, some fashionable sitter’s 
empty face once conscientiously finished, he would precipi- 
tate the gleam on her white satin frock. It is reported that 
Whistler each morning had his valet bring him a sheet of 
paper with the shape of a pair of top-boots stencilled in 
black upon it; and he would splash in the high lights as an 
apéritif to his day. The story would be better told of Sargent. 

A most delightful man, as those who knew him seem 
agreed, it is as a marvellous instrument that he will, I think, 
be remembered by posterity—an instrument that registered 
a whole epoch of English life. The Musée des Arts Decoratifs 
in Paris contains a number of rooms illustrating the styles 
of art at every period from early times right up to the 
present. Last before the room containing contemporary 
work is one of fascinating fearfulness. It is devoted to 
Art Nouveau. The most enthusiastic aberrations of late 
Victorian taste hardly attained such a height as this. But 
what a noble nucleus for an Edwardian room could be 
made with some of these Sargent portraits, and what an 
object-lesson in social and aesthetic history they would be. 
It would have to be the most careful reconstruction of a 
drawing-room of the time, the furniture either carved 
walnut of the best Boer War period, or imitations of the 
florider sorts of Boulle ; the satin-wood piano covered with 
a choice piece of ribbon-work ; about the room numberless 
occasional tables including an octagonal one incrusted with 
mother-of-pearl from Morocco ; a writing-table so covered 
with enamel clocks, agate seals, silver photograph-frames, 
and specimen-vases that it is impossible to open the tortoise- 
shell blotter ; a basket of hydrangeas heaped behind a sofa 
loosely covered in varnished chintz; and hanging on a white 
moiré wallpaper with a design of pale blue love-knots, the 
portraits. He did not paint these objects, but their presence 
is felt. Such a room rehearses unendingly the bankruptcy 
(the commercial metaphor is appropriate)—the catas- 
trophic bankruptcy in taste of the Age which hailed Puccim! 
as its musician, Kipling as its prophet. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST week I began following the pedigree of post-war 

L literature in France, which is—in a by no means 

negligible degree—the same as that of our own 

war literature. I took for my guide a short book by 

M. Bernard Fay, Panorama de la Littérature Contemporaine 

(Simon Kra, Paris), which I chose on account of its brevity 

and pointfulness—and also for another reason: M. Fay 

is a critic who is on the side of les jeunes. Before I pick 
up my subject I will recapitulate. 

* * ~ 
M. Fay began by saying that the Romantic movement had 
been permanently effective ‘‘ because it gave the individual 
anew means de jouir de soi-méme and of defending himself 
against the outside world”; thus, at the start, affiliating 
the modern movement to Romanticism—I think quite 
rightly. He proceeded to recognise the importance of 
Baudelaire in achieving what the Parnassians failed to 
do, namely, to deepen the spiritual life which found expres- 
sion in French poetry. But it was two later writers, 
Rimbaud and Mallarmé, whom he saw as the true begetters 
of the moderns. Rimbaud he recognises as their master 
in that he planted himself entirely in the world within 
him and animated his discoveries in imagery and rhythm 
with “ an immense ambition ; the will to repulse the exterior 
world as if it were the enemy”; Mallarmé, as supplying 
the esthetic theory of an art purely internal and suggestive, 
which brushes syntax aside and no longer regards 
words as stable symbols. M. Fay might well have 
quoted this sentence in which Mallarmé tells us his 
poetic aim: “Instituer une relation entre les images, 
evacte, et que s’en détache un tiers aspect fusible et clair 
présenté & la divination.”” Mallarmé trusts that the flash of 
chance analogies, succeeding each other instantaneously, 
will somehow reveal the pervasive idea in his poem. The 
reader may, or may not, discover what that is after many 
readings. His melody is exquisite, and definitive and even 
rich, romantic phrases, gleam and vanish in his opalescent 
style. M. Paul Valéry, whom M. Fay calls la voir du 
silence, and who now stands so high in the estimation of 
his contemporaries, is Mallarmé’s direct descendant. 
M. Fay quotes from him two passages which show how 
closely M. Paul Valéry is related to those two masters who 
taught that poetry is the voice of an isolated spirit talking 
to itself : 
Et qui donc peut aimer autre chose 
Que soi-méme ? 

(The second is a sigh of regret) : 
J’ai perdu mon propre mysteére ; 
Une intelligence adultére 
Exerce un corps qu-elle a compris, 

Mon propre mystére—that is what the “new” young 
are endeavouring to express in literature. It is bound to 
lead to obscurity, and in natures of the coarser sort who are 
attracted by the free play the doctrine gives to egotism, 
it must result in pretentious triviality and silly arrogance. 
Is it not, after all, as a matter of creeping fact, possible to 
be interested in and to love something besides oneself and 
one’s own emotions ? 

al * ~ 

' True, the state of the world has not encouraged lately 
M sensitive minds an expansive, generous objectivity. In 
the course of his essay M. Fay makes a remark about the 
effect of the War worth thinking over. He is talking about 
the gulf between the older generation and the younger. 
am whom it surprised in their maturity, he says, regarded 
tt instinctively as a catastrophe which would pass and leave 

as they were, but those whom it caught in their 


first youth felt it as a revelation of the nature of life itself ; 
and between these two there can be no complete under- 
standing. Thus, what seems to me, who belong to the first 
category, the undue exaggerated subjectivity of the new 
literature—a feebleness in its exponents—may appear to 
my juniors as the best reaction to the world and a fruitful 
act of spiritual courage. 
os » * 

M. Fay’s attitude towards the Symbolists is the same as 
his attitude towards the Parnassians. He regards them as 
barren. Why it should be an adverse criticism of any 
writer or group of writers that they have not had any direct 
influence upon the literature of the last five or ten years 
I do not understand. No literary decade, even the latest, 
view it with what partiality we may, can be regarded as 
the crowning flower towards which all the centuries have 
been striving ; and in this case the blossom is not of a size 
or richness to justify, even for a second, such a delusion. 
Heredia may; well be a better poet than Rimbaud though he 
has influenced less the young of to-day. But M. Fay 
is certainly right in his explanation why the Symbolist 
school, who were in their time enthusiastic about Verlaine, 
Rimbaud and Mallarmé, have not appealed to the con- 
temporary generation : “‘ They did not see that their masters 
(Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarmé) really proposed a crusade, 
‘a spiritual chase.’ They produced literature and tried 
to found groups when what was necessary was to work upon 
oneself.” In short, they were free from this mysticism of 
the inner life, which is, of course, the only thing which can 
in the long run give intense, exaggerated subjectivity 
confidence against the big, common world. 

* * * 


I have spoken hitherto as though M. Fay’s book was 
concerned only with verse, but it deals with prose also. 
Naturally, he regards Renan and Taine as bad, dead in- 
fluences; from le démon de la certitude spring no good 
works. He chooses Zola as the great exponent of realism, 
because (one cannot help thinking) Zola is a poor artist. 
This suspicion is confirmed by a curious omission in a 
little book which claims to be a survey of French literature 
from 1870 onwards; M. Fay does not mention Flaubert 
and barely names Maupassant. He has an_ indulgent 
chapter on Bourget who seceded from the National- 
ists, and a highly eulogistic one on Maurice Barrés, 
in whom the culte de moi enlarges into a _ semi- 
religious nationalism. It struck me as characteristic of 
Barrés that in his beautiful book, Un Voyage en Sparte, 
he should conclude that the Parthenon was less beautiful 
than his own pet little church in Loraine—very amiable of 
him, but slightly provincial. That is the worst of the culte 
de moi, however enlarged and refined—it leads to provin- 
cialism. As might be expected, M. Fay is very severe upon 
Anatole France. It is the fashion of the moment to decry 
him, but there is more in this attack than that. If the 
literary qualities of Anatole France are remarkable, then 
much modern prose is backwater prose and out of the 
main current. I have no space in which to argue with M. 
Fay here, but there is one remark I wish to make. M. Fay 
points out that Anatole France attacked the Symbolists, 
yet was féted by them, vilified Zola, yet was asked to speak 
at his grave, sneered at the Republic, yet was honoured by 
republicans, undermined tradition and faith, yet was hailed 
by reactionaries as a powerful ally ; but instead of taking 
these facts as indications that Anatole France is probably 
a great writer, M. Fay draws from them the opposite con- 
clusion; I do not follow. That he has not influenced the 
prose of les jewnes seems neither here nor there. I cannot 
see that Homer has had much influence on their poetry 
either. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF TIME 


Human Shows: Far Phantasies. By Tuomas Harpy. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


Why is Hardy so different from every other poct in the world ? 
There are many of them more beautiful, many more varied ; 
but I know not one that gives his peculiar effect. Why is it ? 
And, first of all, what is it ? The reader who lays down a volume 
of Hardy’s poetry seems, to put it at briefest, not so much to 
have read as to have lived and suffered through it; to have 
seen and felt the nakedness of life with an intensity that, in 
self-defence, we cannot carry into our permanent consciousness. 
Lenses so strong, vision so clear, would only strain and perhaps 
distort the eyes that looked always through them ; and yet, for 
the moment, we would not change their colourless crystal for 
all the glories of stained-glass or gilded mirror, all the gorgeous 
unreality of Milton’s Eden or the dreams of Prospero. It is a 
strange, tangled mood these poems bring—painful, yet thrilled ; 
saddened, yet exhilarated ; appalled by life, yet fascinated to 
snatch more eagerly than ever the most we may from its unre- 
lenting brevity ; angry with the world and the harsh helplessness 
of men, and yet valuing more than before the brave, blind cour- 
age and hope and loyalty with which they stumble to their 
end. But then is not this precisely the effect of great drama? 
It is; but with a difference. The Cherry Orchard, for example, 
may leave behind it a mood not unakin to this. And that is no 
accident, It is not only in The Dynasis that Hardy is a dramatist, 
though most of his tragedies pass swiftly before us in the space of 
a page or little more : that sense for situations, that sensitiveness 
to their perpetual irony, that swift power of dialogue are the 
gifts of one who by nature looks on life dramatically. Perhaps, 
indeed, no lyric poetry, except Browning’s, has been so dramatic 
since the days of Donne, and the time when drama itself was half 
lyrical. And yet no stage play can possess the same simple 
directness of appeal. The art and the artifice are more conscious 
and more complex there : we remain half-aware that the actors 
are actors, and we spectators, and the curtains plush, and the 
play, after all, “‘ a play.” Or again, to follow up the suggestion 
of The Cherry Orchard, we may compare, in their effect, Hardy’s 
poems with Tchekov’s tales. These, too, have the same utter 
and unvarnished truthfulness. And yet there remains, here too, 
a difference. In their convention, as on the stage, the author 
remains hidden: but the convention of the lyric poet, on the 
contrary, invites and enables him to reveal himself with a truth 
and freedom that prose denies. We have, then, in Hardy a 
vision of life as unsparing as Tchekov’s; but we have the 
revelation, also, of the thoughts of the seer himself. 

But this brings us back to the poets ; how does Hardy stand 
apart from them ? Have not others held up to life a mirror that 
likewise showed both the world and themselves ? The answer 
is, simply, that their mirrors have usually been distorting in 
their picture of the world ; and, even where they have not been 
so, the value has lain rather in the beauty of their images than 
in their truth, and we look at them, rather than at reality 
through them. Theirs is a different, a more artistic, perhaps, 
at their best, a more lasting worth ; but they are different, that 
is the point. Under the spell of Hardy, all the chatter about 
pure art value and pure aesthetic emotions seems stilled like 
the twitter of little birds under the menacing shadow of an 
eagle’s wing. So might the top of human artistry have seemed 
a feeble and frivolous thing to Aeneas, as with eyes unsealed for 
a moment by his mother’s touch he saw above the battle the misty 
shapes of the gods that hated Troy— 

dirae facies inimicaque Troiac 

Numina magna deum— 
tumbling the towers of Priam’s city into one abyss of seething 
flame. And then one remembers, in simple justice, that this 
picture is itself, after all, a pure artist’s dream. We need both ; 
and it is our good fortune that we can possess and enjoy dream 
and vision alike. ‘When first the Muses found Hesiod asleep on 
the side of Helicon, they sang to him that they could tell both 
truth and lies with beauty ; and poets have been licensed to lie 
ever since—to the extreme irritation of Plato and others. But 
it is the distinction of Hardy that he seems, to lovers of his poetry, 
the truthfullest of all poets in the world. 

Contrast him, for instance, with Wordsworth, who only died 
when Hardy was a boy of ten, whose love of the countryside and 
its characters is in some ways so like. What is the great Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality but the beautiful cenotaph of an 
immortal imbecility, which the poet himself half disowned when 
questioned by clergymen of the Established Church? Yet we 
determine, wisely, that this shall not matter to our enjoyment : 
and we think we succeed. And yet, turning to Hardy, I become 


—— 


conscious of an intense relief that such suppressions haye bo 
longer to be made. It is as though Wordsworth’s poetry Were none 
the less great for being often based on picturesque nonseng. 
yet Hardy’s all the greater for its integrity that never flatters op 
falters with the truth. And yet again, as we turn from Words. 
worth’s vernal wood, with its supposed powers of moral i 
to Hardy’s, with that ruthless struggle of plant to murder plant, 
which drives the poet back to the at least kindlier ways of men, 
can we help feeling that there remains something vile and stupid 
and intolerable in not facing things as they are instead of flatter. 
ing them? At such times all this making of allowances for the 
reasoning powers of poets becomes insufferable, and one wishe 
(out of the hearing of the faithful) that Shelley had only had g 
little common sense, Tennyson and Browning a little intellectyg) 
honesty. And we open our Hardy again. 

It is not, of course, that he has any monopoly of truth ; other 
poets have seen life as steadily. It is that Hardy seems both 
so truthful and so little concerned with other things in compa. 
rison, so indifferent to rhetoric or cleverness or literary effect, 
Compare his poetry, for instance, not this time with Wordsworth, 
but with Wordsworth’s disciple, Arnold: surely Arnold might 
have said of Hardy’s Muse, as he said of his own wife : “* She has 
all my graces and none of my airs.”’ And in reading Leopardi or 
James Thomson or Rossetti or Meredith, we are vividly conscious 
of this literary quality or that, of superb rhetoric or verbal 
elaboration or wit. The mirror is clear ; but it is framed. But 
with Hardy it is not like listening as one human being to 
another’s chanted utterance; it is like being absorbed into 
another mind, that should now see the waste depths of the 
Universe unfolded as by lightning-flashes before it, now pass in 
swift incarnation from one brief, bitter tragedy to another, amid 
the rough-hewn music of jangling spheres, whose ancient 
harmony was, after all, but a fable and a dream. 

How shall we explain it? How does one explain an oak? 
Yet as we can say that at all events earth and water went to its 
making, we may see in Hardy’s work the most extraordinary 
compound of simplicity with subtlety. He seems so naive; and 
he is so cunning. He is perpetually taking us off our guard. He 
comes like a strumming fiddler to our door, dressed in homespun 
and commonplace; “any little old song” will do for him. 
And suddenly it is on our own heart-strings that those clumsy- 
looking fingers have begun to play. His technique is a continual 
deception. There he goes, striding and stumbling through the 
English language, like a giant through a field of flowers: nota 
look to left or right for any prettiness by the way. Hence comes 
much of his convincingness ; we, too, gaze undistracted; and 
we cannot help believing what is said by one who seems to think 
so little how he says it in that strange, rough dialect of his. But 
it is not so simple as it looks. Professor Abercrombie has 
complained of Hardy’s lyrics that in them, unlike great poetry, 
we remember the substance rather than the form; that their 
manner, in short, is below the level of their matter. At their 
worst this is so; but at their best it is utterly untrue. Hardy's 
style is not a picturesque accident like the leather clothes of 
Michael Angelo ; it is as essential to the whole effect as those 
other leather clothes of George Fox to Carlyle’s picture of the 
whole spirit of the great Quaker. The blunt language expresses 
the blunt truth. It is not that poetic language of everyday at 
which Wordsworth’s theory aimed; but it is a better poetic 
language for the things of every day than Wordsworth’s practice 
ever shaped. Of course, there are times when the younger poet, 
like his elder, drops into dismal bathos. The Dynasts is full of 
half-melted journalese ; and yet it leaves the effect of greatness 
almost undisturbed. And how often one is left marvelling at the 
way this poet drives the most stubborn words huddling before 
him, like a lion-tamer his lions, till they cower in their places 2 
* stillicide,’ ‘* pyrotechnic art,” “ technically 


his verse : 
, > “ 5 
deserved,” ‘ All-Empery plans,” ‘“ enghosted,” uncon 
. ° ° : “ . 
scienced,” ‘ extirp,” “ incarn,” ‘“ philosopheme,” Liber 


ticide,” ‘“* chartered Armipotents ”—who else in English poetry, 
who else in literature, except Lucretius, dare breed or harness 
such monsters ? Or could have done it—and at this stage of 
the language—with so few disasters? It is ridiculous to praise 
Hardy and complain of his style; here are no Idylls; you 
cannot manicure the Sphinx. And in his rhythm lives often the 
same gaunt strength as in his diction; and yet this austerity 
also makes all the more perfect those moments, not so rare 8 
some think, when the dogged stride suddenly changes to the 
grace of lyric dance. 

In this last volume that cunning is not lost, though on = 
whole the stride is less buoyant and music more often deni 
That was inevitable in a collection which must contain & —_ 
of pieces rejected from earlier collections; and it would 
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to dwell on it, for we are only too glad to be able to 
for ourselves that selection of what we wish to remember 
which we should be loth to trust any future editor to make. And 
as in previous volumes, the old simple, subtle spell 
us—that amazing power of making strange and un- 
familiar the simplest and deepest of our feelings. 
for, as in his language, so in his subjects, this is a great part of 
Hardy’s secret. It is the commonest of griefs to lose a friend ; 
hut only he will see at sunset a last single flash of sudden light 
from that friend’s far gate, and realise that it comes from the 
bright coffin-lid, and see in it a last wave of the hand in farewell. 
so simple—yet who else thinks of such things? And so in this 
ist volume there goes on the same poignant brooding, though 
the subtlety is jess : 
I kissed them in fancy as I came 
Away in the morning glow : 
I kissed them through the glass of her picture-frame ; 
She did not know. 


here too, 


I kissed them in love, in troth, in laughter, 
When she knew all; long so! 

That I should kiss them in a shroud thereafter, 
She did not know. 


Much of Hardy’s writing, from first to last, has consisted in 
this—in stringing together distant moments into a necklace of 
fashing irony. It is so often nothing else that it is amazing how 
he escapes monotony. The Muses were fabled the daughters of 
Memory : but his seems no other than Memory herself. He sings, 
like a ghost to ghosts, the unceasing and unpitying triumph of 
Time. We have all our spectres; in our daily life we keep them 
buried ; but they rise crowding to his call, and our complacency 
shivers and is spell-bound, like the buoyant Browning by 
Galuppi’s music: 

Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was 
burned : 

“Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice 
earned, 

The soul doubtless is immortal,—where a soul can be discerned.” 


It is a paralysing voice that calls us from the past; and, in 
common necessity, we live by the advice of Tennyson’s Princess 
in answer to her singer’s “‘ idle tears” for vanished things, and 
“stop our ears with wool and so pass by.” That is perfect 
good sense; and Hardy has echoed it as perfectly. 


Close up the casement, draw the blind, 
Shut out that stealing moon, 

She wears too much the guise she wore 
Before our lutes were strewn 

With years-deep dust and names we read 
On a white stone were hewn. 


And yet the next moment he has flung the casement wide 
again, on a prospect forlorner than any desolate sea or fairy land ; 
and yet as irresistibly fascinating. This is the poetry of an old 
man in an ageing world, that finds, in his own phrase, less beauty 
in Tempe than in Thule. It is his pride, as well as his sadness, to 
remember, to be perpetually reminded ; the green slate brings 
back to him the figure standing in the quarry fifty years ago, 
the burning apple-log, the ghostly foot of the sister who climbed 
among its blossom in their common childhood. Ghosts, always 
ghosts. And yet this is no mere morbid irony ; the infinite pity 
of these poems, too wise, too brave, for more facile and hopeful 
emotions, leaves us at last with an affection for their writer as 
for someone we have known. He has shown us through his 
tyes, not only the ill-starred gallantry of life, but also himself, 
a lonely figure, as he stands in one of the poems of this latest 
volume, the last of his race, “‘ Sine Prole” : 


Forth from ages thick in mystery 
Through the morn and noon of history 
To the moment where I stand 
Has my line wound ; I the last one— 
Outcome of each spectral past one 

Of that file, so many-manned. 


Unlike Jahveh’s ancient nation, 
Little in their line’s cessation 
Moderns see for surge of sighs ; 
They have been schooled by lengthier vision, 
View life’s lottery with misprision, 
And its dice that fling no prize. 


And yet surely there may come at moments, amid all this 
sense of vanity, some just thrill of pride to the poet who 
temembers that no man alive to-day can count on so long-lasting 
F. L. Lucas. 


* posterity as his will surely be. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Science, Religion, and Reality. Edited by Josrrn NrxpHam, 
M.A. The Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d. 

Are there two kinds of knowledge ? Have we two faculties, 
by one of which we know the world of sense, by the other a 
supersensual world ? This is one among various ways in which 
may be formulated one of the profoundest questions which man 
can ask. We may well believe that there will never be a time 
unless the human mind comes to decay, when this debate will 
not be a real one. And as in the past, so in the future, the 
question will be answered sometimes in one way, and sometimes 
in another. If there is only type and method of valid knowledge, 
is it the knowledge of spiritua] things, or the knowledge of the 
laws of nature, or is it some higher synthesis of the two? If 
there are two types of knowledge, how are they related, and how 
are their respective spheres delimited ? 

It is to the examination of these problems that the volume 
before us is devoted. It consists of ten essays, by writers of 
distinction, on various aspects of the relation between religion 
and science—such as “ Magic, Science, and Religion,” “ the 
Historical Relations of Religion and Science,”’ “* Religion and 
Psychology,” ‘* Science, Christianity and Modern Civilisation.” 
The volume opens with a characteristic introduction by Lord 
Balfour, and concludes with a rather less characteristic summing 
up by Dean Inge, the chairman of the editorial committee. 
The general level of merit maintained throughout is very high, 
and almost every one of the essays would provide material for 
separate notice. In one case at least, in Professor Eddington’s 
paper on the Domain of Physical Science, a remarkable standard 
of distinction is attained. Particular mention may also with 
justice be made of Mr. Needham’s monograph on Mechanism 
in Biology, and of Dean Inge’s concluding essay. 

The contributions scarcely form a symposium, since the writers 
appear to have had little communication among themselves, 
and do not seem to have had before them for their guidance 
any such analytical survey of the subject-matter as would have 
enabled them to define with dialectical precision their positions 
as among themselves, or as regards points of view which are 
not represented. For, though it is nowhere emphasised, this 
volume has a standpoint of its own ; all possible views are not 
represented in its pages. There is no representative of the 
doctrine that the religious consciousness belongs irremediably 
to the immaturity or to the pathology of the human mind ; 
there is no representative, at least explicitly, of the creed that the 
teachings of religion find a valid basis in authority. The 
common basis is expressed by one writer as being that “* view 
which would allow to religion a permanent sphere of its own 
in human life, wherein it cannot be replaced by anything else, 
even by philosophy.” 

The lack of form to which we have alluded was perhaps 
unavoidable. In our opinion the project of bringing together 
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within the covers of one volume the reflections of writers as 
diverse in cast and training as these was happily inspired, and 
has been justified by the undoubted value and interest of the 
result; and the plan would, it may well be imagined, have 
proved wholly impracticable if the attempt had been made to 
discipline the form and content of the various contributions 
by a philosophical scheme or questionnaire laid down in advance. 
The merit of the plan shows itself in the freedom and spontaneity 
which is a common characteristic of the essays, each one of 
which represents serious thought directed to some aspect of the 
general problem proposed, and largely free from the hampering 
preoccupation of a formula to be defined or defended. 

It must be admitted, however, that the defects arising from 
the lack of a schematic plan are indisputable. What is science? 
What is religion ? What is reality? We are willing to stay for 
an answer. These terms, particularly the second, are used in 
a variety of different senses, and until we have selected and 
stated the meanings appropriate to the purpose in hand, we 
shall always be baffled by difficulties of a purely verbal 
character, and shal] find that we are trying fruitlessly to grapple 
at one and the same time with a variety of distinct problems. 

Let us consider, for example, Professor Eddington’s account 
of the nature and claims of science—it is the most interesting 
thing in the book. Physics, we are told, are concerned only 
with entities such as mass, velocity, electric intensity, and so 
forth, which can be measured : indeed, more precisely, they are 
concerned not with the measurable entities themselves, but solely 
with the measurements, the ‘“ pointer-readings.’”’ In these 
alone consist the results of physical experiment, and the calcu- 
lator, the framer of those hypotheses which mature with success- 
ful experience into natural laws, can legitimately “* grind out ” 
no results of a nature different from the “ pointer-readings ”’ 
from which he started : 

The division of the external world into a material world and a 
spiritual world is superficial, . .. the deep line of cleavage is 
between the metrical and the non-metrical aspects of the world. 

Why is it that a section of the world so narrow as that presented 
by physics should seem to be so self-sufficient as it does, should 
“operate with so little interference from the rest of reality, 
that we often forget that it is only a part”? The reason is that 
the entities with which physics are concerned are defined in 
a circle, and in such a way as to drop from the symbols all 
meanings which lead to or from consciousness: 

We see the ingenious device of a cycle by which physics has 
secured for itself a domain of study which is self-connected and 
independent of the channel leading to the spiritual world of con- 
sciousness. 

The chain from Jack to the House which he built is completed 
by defining Jack as being in his turn the product of the House. 
Physics purports to dispense with the hypothesis of mind or 
consciousness. Wherever, in order to give an account of a fact, 
we are compelled to bring the mind into our statement, we have 
passed into the realm of the spiritual. Thus the “ actuality ” 
of the world is a spiritual fact ; so is the flux of time ; and so 
are all “ values.” 

Now we shall not be taken to underestimate the interest and 
the importance of the division of knowledge emphasised by 
Professor Eddington if we suggest that it seems somewhat 
remote from what is required for the purpose in hand. There 
surely exists a great body of knowledge of various grades of 
generality, which is not metrical in character, and which yet 
can hardly be assigned to the world of spiritual things without 
doing violence to the common use of words, and, what is more to 
the point, without straying from the focus of the problem to 
which this volume is devoted. Science must surely for this 
purpose be so defined as to include all secular knowledge, much, 
if not most, of which is non-metrical—the facts of history, 
most of the facts of biology, the laws of evidence, the principles 
of logic and philosophy ; even mathematics is not a metrical 
science. And to return to earth, and to a homely example of 
Professor Eddington’s, when he weighs an elephant, he has some 
non-metrical means of ascertaining that it is an elephant he is 
weighing and not an obelisk. 

The heart of the matter is that the progress of what we have 
called “‘ secular ’’ knowledge, besides opening the door to ever 
new fields of nature, strongly suggests to our minds speculations 
as to the direction in which knowledge is moving, as to the ideal 
to which it is implicitly directed; and it seems difficult to 
distinguish between the structure of this ideal and the archi- 
tecture of the world itself. On the other hand, our moral sense, 
and as many are convinced, a mystical consciousness, appear 
to reveal the world in a markedly different light. The question 
is not only whether the two methods of approach to reality 


ee 


are comparable or can be reconciled, but whether they are even 
comparable. It may well be that it is a source of confusion to 
use the term knowledge otherwise than in a communicatiy, 
sense, that is to say, in respect of truths which can be p 

with compelling force to all normal minds ; and that where the 
path of insight must be trodden in solitude, other language is 
needed. 

The debate of these great questions is not rendered easier 
by the fact that they touch our most intimate practical concer . 
the moral government and the destiny of mankind. For reagon; 
which it is not difficult to analyse, the claims of religion hay 
rarely, if ever, been presented in divorce from the claims of a 
moral ideal ; and to propound a theory of the spiritual onde, 
which does not imply some doctrine as to man’s place therein 
would seem difficult even for the most extreme pessimist. Ang 
the concern is not all on one side. We cannot disguise the fact 
that religion as a social force has not infrequently proved th 
enemy of man’s betterment. We venture to think that not , 
few who read this book will feel that the questions debated jp 
its pages would not have been presented less truthfully if 
had been permitted to appear more burning. Little light is 
thrown upon the question how far an organised religion may be 
a necessary basis for social morality, and how far reiigion » 
conceived can live in harmony with the spirit of free inquiry, 

MAURICE Amos, 


PHILOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 
History in English Words. By Owen BarFIeELp. Methuen. 6, 


As a rule we are not greatly enamoured of the popular manual 
of metaphysics made mild and motherly, or of treatises on 
Relativity in words of one syllable. A shingled Samson ceases 
to be a strong man, and a bobbed book is not much better. 
Real knowledge, after all, demands real hard work ; and there 
is no royal road to scholarship. But we confess that we cannot 
always keep up this austerity of virtue ; we are every now and 
then compelled to relax our standard and make exceptions. To 
such an exception we have been driven by this little book of 
Mr. Barfield’s. These two hundred not too congested pages of 
pleasant writing and easy reading seem to us precisely fitted to 
form a sound introduction to deeper researches, and to create an 
abiding interest in one of the most inexhaustible and fascinating 
of all subjects—the study of words. More elementary than 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s Words and Idioms, which we recently re- 
viewed in these columns, it is, like that admirable work, accurate 
without pedantry and light without tenuity. It is, further, 
informed throughout by a love not merely of words but of 
literature, and reveals a man of no narrow cast of mind. We 
have indeed seen few works of the class so unpretentious and 
yet so exact. For a beginner of the right mental turn, we can 
unhesitatingly recommend it. We knew a profound philologer, 
to whom Brugmann was as familiar as his garter and Verner’ 
Law a plaything, whose career was started by the reading of 
Trench’s Study of Words; and we can well believe that in the 
1950’s a scholar of like calibre will own similar obligations to 
Mr. Barfield. 

And this though the book is not without faults. Like that 
zealous Protestant parent who had his child baptised Martin 
Luther and lived to see him a Catholic priest, Mr. Barfield has 
been a little premature in giving his book a name. The title 
page suits the infancy of the work, but hardly its middle period, 
and certainly not its slippered and spectacled conclusion. There 
is indeed a good deal of “ history ” in it ; but there is more of 
philosophy (mild it is true), of science (milder still), of theology, 
of mechanics, of religion and imagination. ; 

Nor does the publishers’ note on the covering wrapper give 4 
more correct account of the contents. The book is far from 
“ opening up new ground in the fascinating field of philology. 
Its merit lies in the very fact that it does nothing of the kind ; 
it is not the business of an introductory treatise to broach new 
theories or strike out original lines. We have seen it all before; 
much of it, for instance, may be found in Moulton’s two Cambridge 
lectures on the Science of Language ; and a student who goes 
iurther in the subject will find it all again in more scientific 
treatises. It is enough if a primer of this kind gives him little to 
unlearn. 

There are also a few actual errors, of which, in fulfilment of 
our duty as a reviewer, we must point out two or three. 

p. 161, for example, Mr. Barfield tells us that the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm was written by a zealous and dogmatic Ome 
man. It was written by a lay Nonconformist—as indeed 
James Stephen detected from internal evidence alone, and stat 
in his Ecclesiastical Biography. And Mr. Barfield could easily, 
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The Wasteful and Extravagant School 
of Practical Experience 


HIS is the day of the younger 

man in business. To-day, the 
man who aims at the control of a large 
commercial undertaking must acquire, 
early in his career, the organised 
business knowledge, the business judg- 
ment, which alone will cause his 
selection for such a post. 


And practical experience itself has 
demonstrated that such a man must fit 
himself by study, must acquire that 
organised business knowledge by some 
more rapid means than in the wasteful, 
ageing school of practical experience. 


Like the engineer who studies the science of 
machinery, like the banker who studies the 
principles of banking, like the accountant who 
studies the principles of accountancy, so the 
business man of to-day, if he is to rise, must 
study the science and principles of Business. 


How can this organised business knowledge be 
acquired speed‘ly and effectively ? Through the 
Modern Business Course and Service it can be 
acquired while you are still young enough to 
use its power. The principles of business 
direction here collated and codified by eminent 
commercial authorities are the concentrated 


essence of a vast mass of varied commercial 
experience. 

With such organised business knowledge in 
his possession, the subscriber to the Modern 
Business Course and Service leaps ahead of his 
less equipped contemporaries. He has experience 
and business judgment, plus the energy of 
“under forty.” 

The acquirement of this knowledge will take 
study in a portion only of your spare time. 

What prospects lie before the man who 
decides to subscribe to this educative, mind- 
enlarging course! 

As the fundamentals of business are explained 
to him in understandable terms; as he explores 
the four great departments of business—Pro- 
duction, Marketing, Financing and Accounting 
—he will find himself with a new conception, a 
broader understanding. He will possess a 
sounder realisation of what lies before him, an 
ability to forecast coming business conditions 
more accurately, a new confidence in his power 
to succeed, a mew driving force, born of 
knowledge, to go forward to outstrip his 
fellows, to rise to greater heights than he 
dreamed were possible of attainment before his 
grasp of business was developed. 

This opportunity lies before you. It is an 
opportunity such as has never before been offered 
you. Can you afford to miss it? Write to-day 
for a copy of “The Institute and Its Work.” 
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unlike Stephen, have found out the actual history of the writer. 
For he refers to Isaac Taylor's Words and Places. He might 
without much research have learnt that this Isaac Taylor, 
Canon of York, was the son of the Isaac Taylor who wrote the 
Natural History. Nor is the style of that once famous work in 
the least like what Mr. Barfield asserts it to be; it is calm, 
liberal, undogmatic, and—after a certain Coleridgean fashion— 
philosophic. 

On p. 81 we learn that Odin gave up his eye to possess his 
beloved Fricka (usually called Frigg). Odin gave up his eye to 
gain wisdom from the well of Mimir. So the Voluspa: 

Veit hon Odins auga folgit 
I inum maéra Mimis brunni: 


Odin’s eye is hidden in the glorious fountain of Mimir. 

On p.62 it might have been well, in such a book, to distinguish 
clearly the Horace Walpole there mentioned from his more 
famous nephew. P. 63: the word spoor was well known at 
least half a century before the Boer War ; and self-determination, 
though made famous by President Wilson, was assuredly not 
invented by him. On the other hand, whether Mr. Barfield 
has himself invented the word forcibility (p. 76) we know not ; 
it is at any rate a word as unnecessary as was, in the view of Kent, 
the letter zed. P. 95: we doubt whether the word virtual can 
be called a synonym of actual; it rather means as good as. 
The statement (p. 99) that the Septuagint must have been the 
version of the Old Testament used by Jesus is one that no one 
ought to make without giving his reasons. That Jesus spoke 
Aramaic is certain ; that he read the Hebrew Bible in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth is highly probable ; that he even knew Greek 
at all is possible but doubtful. 

Similarly, the phrase (p. 111) ‘* Chaucer’s translation of the 
Roman de la Rose”’ begs a very big question. A case might be 
made out against Chaucer’s authorship of a single line of the 
translation we possess ; and few competent judges would allow 
him more than the first 1705 lines. 

On p. 164 is an obscure sentence, which may, we think (but 
we are not sure) be mended by supposing subjectively a misprint 
for'subjectivity ; and on p. 192 is a remark that the translation of 
Greek philosophy into Latin began in the Augustan period; a 
statement which shows that Mr. Barfield had for the moment 
forgotten Lucretius and Cicero, the latter of whom he mentions 
repeatedly elsewhere. The sentence (p. 198) “it may have 
procreated the later Byronic tradition of mighty, lonely poets 
with open necks and long hair and a plethora of mistresses and 
photographs” eertainly, at least on the first reading, seems to 
present a pretty confusion of dates. P. 195, “* gramarye and its 
Scotch derivative glamour” appears to us again too positive. 
It may be that the two words were confounded ; but the word 
glamr in the sense of moonlight or deception is familiar to every 
Icelandic scholar, and must have been constantly used by the 
Danish settlers in Northumbria. We should welcome, also, 
a little information about Easter the spring-goddess (p. 81). 

Still, all deductions being made, the book is an excellent one ; 
and Mr. Barfield may be sure that we should not have recorded 
our disagreements with it if we had not a lively expectation that 
another edition will be called for in which some use of them will 
be made. 


TROUNCING THE WHIGS 


Religion, Commerce, Liberty. 1683-17938. By J. W. JEupWINE. 
Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d. 


“The English,” said Montesquieu, “‘ are the people in the 
world who have best known how to make use at the same time 
of those three great things, religion, commerce and liberty.” 
This is a study by a “sound Tory” with a legal training of that 
period in English history which coincides with Montesquieu’s 
own life and that of the generation which succeeded him. Mon- 
tesquieu was born in 1689 and died in 1755, and Mr. Jeudwine 
carries on his commentary until the moment thirty-eight years 
later when war broke out between England and revolutionary 
France. It can hardly be said that these three hundred and 
eighty pages cover the whole ground opened up by their title. 
Only a complete master of his subject could do that, and, in spite 
of all that has been written about the eighteenth century in 
England, we are stil] a long way from knowing what really hap- 
pened between the advent of William III and the opening of 
the last phase of the second Hundred Years War. But Mr. 
Jeudwine at least has a point of view, he is filled with a noble 
rage against the Whig historians, and he wields with considerable 
energy a rather old-fashioned blunderbuss under the banner of 
Mr. Fortescue. It is a clumsy if formidable weapon, the blun- 
derbuss, apt to do a certain amouat of damage to both sides 





ee, 


but on the whole Mr. Jeudwine keeps it pointed pretty 
towards the enemy, and most of its pellets do lodge themse 
in the persons of the great Whig heroes. William ITI, ¢ 

and Burke are shrewdly touched in the joints of their armour 
and if Tories like Harley are also considerably peppered, that jg 
only because they failed to appreciate Marlborough whom no 
loyal Fortescuean can regard as altogether a Whig. 

At least the reaction against the Whig historians may help to 
save us from what might be called the complacent fallacy in 
English History. Everything that happened after and inelygj 
the Glorious Revolution, we used to be told, was directed by an 
ever-ruling Providence for the good of England. The 
the National Debt, Marlborough’s victories, the advent of the 
Hanoverians, Walpole’s Prime Ministership, the Seven Years 
War, here is a string of Providence hanging, as Cromwell woul 
say, most marvellously together. And was not even the loss of 
the American Colonies richly requited by the opportunity it 
gave, first, for unmasking the villainy of George III; secondly, 
for acquiring the true technique of Imperialism ; and thinly, 
for that miraculous display of eloquence and statesmanship 
given by the champions of America in England? Meanwhile, 
the French, inspired by the demons of folly and wickedness, 
provided an equally convincing demonstration of the awful fate 
of those whom Providence abandons. Whether we make war or 
keep the peace, whether we win victories or suffer defeats, acquire 
Canada or lose America, fetch our Kings from Holland or 
Hanover and recruit our ruling classes from nabobs or sugar 
planters, all things continue to work together for good. If we 
are threatened with social instability, religion supplies us with an 
organising genius which instills conviction of sin into the poor, 
great wars and political corruption prove unexpectedly expen- 
sive only to provoke the Industrial Revolution, and meanwhile, 
so quenchless is the vitality of the sacred principle of Liberty 
that it can survive even the championship of that shocking 
scoundrel Wilkes. 

But there is another side to the shield. There are the Penal 
Laws in Ireland, there are the drawbacks to the triumphs of 
** Dutch finance,” and there is the curious spectacle of the 
representatives of English rotten boroughs championing the 
American demand for no taxation without representation. Our 
heaven-born aristocrats plumed themselves on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes while they were driving Irish soldiers of 
genius into the service of Louis XIV; while they wagged wise 
heads over the depravity of Madame de Pompadour, they made 
the English monarchy ridiculous and the public service one mass 
of sinecures; while they bridged the frontier of the Tweed and 
at last turned Great Britain into an island, they cheerfully estab- 
lished a land frontier in Hanover, and allowed Dutch generals 
to rob Englishmen of the fruits of victory. Who shall say how 
much humbug there was in the Whig creed of Liberty, or how 
completely Burke gave up to Party what was meant for 
mankind ? 

These are some of the questions on which Mr. Jeudwine may 
set his readers thinking, and so do something for that final 
interpretation of the eighteenth century which will be estab- 
lished—when ? 


DEAD HEAVENS 


Ancient Egypt. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 
ALFRED Sutro. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. By Sir E. A. Waxis Bunce. 
Hopkinson. 18s. 


The Rise and Progress of Assyriology. 
Bupce. Hopkinson. 25s. 


Strangely enough, wherever the thought of death is uppermost, 
persistent, and paramount, life takes a firmer grip, quickens, 
multiplies, flourishes. The two civilisations (the Egyptian and 
the Chinese) that endured the longest, that were the most stable 
and tranquil of all that are known to us, had the same ideal: 8 
coffin. 


In this paradox M. Maeterlinck sums up his impressionistic 
study of that ancient Egypt which “ was, above all else, @ —_ 
His little book of less than a hundred small pages is an id 
introduction to Egyptology, that fascinating study whose lure 
attracts amateurs in ever-increasing number. Here, one feels 
is an amateur collaborator whom such an expert as Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge would welcome. M. Maeterlinck makes no expert 
pretensions ; he writes as a layman. But the expert, if he Is 
candid, may admit that he sometimes has a difficulty in seeing 
the wood for the trees. M. Maeterlinck, knowing something, 
but not too much, about the trees, concentrates on the larget 
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THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


By R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Hawtrey deals with economics from the 
human side as opposed to the old school of economists who 
tended to leave human nature out of account. He regards 
the economic problem as one of applied ethics. 


CY AND CREDIT 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 
Svo. 15s, net. 


MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 
8vo. [New Edition in Preparation.] 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 
With Special Reference to Factory Practice. 
By EDWARD D. JONES, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce 
and Industry, University of Michigan, 1902-1918. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With diagrams. 
Svo. 18s. net. 


PROCESSES OF FLOUR MANUFACTURE 
By PERCY A. AMOS. 
New Edition. Revised by Jas. Grant, M.Sc.Tech. 
With 121 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CIVICS 
By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A. _ Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow 
University. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
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ZEUS 


A Study in Ancient Religion. 
By A. B. COOK. 


VOLUME II. Zeus, God of the Dark Sky (Thunder 
and Lightning). 


In 2 parts. 1, Text and Notes; 2, Appendices and Index. 
47 plates and 1,023 text figures. Royal 8vo. £8 8s net. 

Volume I of this treatise (£2 12s 6d net) dealt with Zeus as 
god of the Bright Sky. he present volume investigates the 
common classical conception of Zeus as god of Thunder and 


Lightning. 
THE MUMMY 


A Handbook of Egyptian Funerary Archaeology 
By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Kt, M.A., Litt.D. 


Seeond Edition, revised and enlarged. 39 plates and 75 illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. 45s net. 

This work, originally published in 1893, has been out of print for 
some years. It has now been re-written and brought up to date; 
in particular, the section dealing with the history of Egypt 
incorporates the important discoveries of the last 32 years, and 
many of the sections in which the various classes of antiquities 
are described have been expanded and new sections have been 
added. Many of the illustrations, also, are new. 
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Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D., and 
F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. 
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Syria, The Kingdom of Van (Urartu), The Scythians and 











Northern Nomads, The New Babylonian Empire, The Eclipse and 
Restoration of pt, Oriental Art of the Saite Period, The Fall 
and Rise of Judah, The Growth of the Dorian States, Early 
Athens, and Northern and Central Greece. 
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*India By SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 158. 
“If the remaining volumes of ‘The Modern World’ approach the 
excellence of this volume, their editor will have laid his contemporaries 
under a heavy debt of gratitude.” —Times. 

“ Shows us the complexities and perplexities of India in their true his- 
torical perspective . . . has the courage to deal with living men and 
still burning issues with dispassionate judgment and wide well-balanced 
experience. Invaluable "—Morning Pott. 


Russia By N. MAKEEV and V. J. O'HARA, 158, 
“Incomparably the best book which has appeared in English since 
the Bolshevik Revolution.”—New Statesman. 














Norway By G. GATHORNE HARDY, 153° 
“Every chapter leaves the reader more indebted,”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Germany (2nd large impression) By G. P. GOOCH. 1 Ss, 
“The first authoritative, impartial and comprehensive survey of 
Germany since the war,.”—Daily News. 


The above 4 books are volumes in“ The Modern World,” edited by 
H. A. L. Fisher, which aims at providing a balanced survey, 
with such historical illustrations as are necessary, of the tendencies 
and forces which are moulding contemporary States. 


*Roman London 
By GORDON HOME, With many illustrations. 158. 
“ Has the substantial value of bringing into narrow compass practically 
the whole of the available material about the Metropolis during the 
Roman occupation,” —Times. 


*Pioneers of the French Revolution 

By M. ROUSTAN, tr. by FREDERIC WHYTE, with an introduction 
by HAROLD J. LASKI, 128 64, 
An extraordinarily vivid picture of 18th Century France 


*The Political Consequences of the 


Reformation : Studies in 162k Century political thought. 
By R H. MURRAY, Litt.D. 15% 
A brilliant survey of Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Ignatius 


Loyola, &c *Jaust Published. 
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vision. This brief record of an imaginative artist’s reaction to a 
visit to Egypt goes nearer than many of its more ambitious com- 
petitors towards wresting its secret from that strange land. 

M. Maeterlinck’s whole book pivots on the conception of 
ancient Egypt as a tomb and present-day Egypt as a shell 
which remains intact, but has nothing inside. ‘* Whatever 
served life has returned to the ooze of the river, to the sand of 
the desert; all things connected with death have remained, and 
abide.” But Egypt’s real life has gone, that life which was 
three parts of itself, but which we find it so hard to understand, 
for it was the life of death. Whether the idea of death which 
absorbed and overwhelmed ancient Egypt weighed on the people 
as much as it would on us, the author, in his reconstruction of 
their life, takes leave to doubt. He has some fascinating specu- 
lations on the esoteric wisdom of the priests and the secret 
religion of which traces are to be found in the midst of the inco- 
herence and inconsistency that pervade Egyptian theology. But 
he returns finally to the essentials of the simpler faith of the 
masses, and answers in the affirmative his own question whether 
the Egyptian and Chinese cult of the coffin may not be, after all, 
the ideal that best serves mankind. ‘ The spiritual ideal of the 
great religions has its abode in altitudes that only few can attain. 
But the humble ideal of a posthumous life and dwelling that 
shall be more or less the same as those one has left here, and of 
uncertain duration—this is a dream within the reach of every 
man, one that every man can understand.”’ 

No such philosophical speculations invade the severely 
scientific pages of Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. His Egyptian Heaven 
and Hell is a reprint in one volume of three volumes first pub- 
lished twenty years ago describing the Books of the Tuat, the 
Egyptian Underworld or “‘ Other World.” Its object is to give 
the reader the complete hieroglyphic texts of the Book Am-Tuat 
and the Book of Gates, with reproductions of all their illustra- 
tions in black and white, and English translations and descrip- 
tions. These Books are, above all, a ritual of magic, a collection 
of magical formulas. They tell the dead what words must be 
used to keep at bay the monsters that wait on the other side, or 
to cause to fly open the gates that admit to the thrice happy life 
in the gardens of Ialou. In his preface, however, the author 
stresses—what M. Maeterlinck tends to slur over—that at least 
in the later dynastic period belief in the need for a consciousness 
of sin, repentance and a life of good works replaced reliance on 
magical formulas for admission to the abode of the beatified. He 
quotes texts to prove that the Egyptians believed in the recon- 
stitution of family life in the Other World, and thought that the 
dead would possess such a measure of individuality that they 
would know their relatives and friends. On the other hand, he 
finds it tolerably certain that modern nations are indebted to 
Egypt for many of their conceptions of Hell. 

Assyriology, whose rise and progress Sir E. A. Wallis Budge 
describes in his latest book, is a much younger and still much less 
exact science than Egyptology. It was the celebrated Rosetta 
Stone, discovered in 1799, with its triple text in Hieratic, 
Demotic, and Greek, that gave Champollion and his successors 
the key to all hieroglyphic inscriptions. The science of Assyrio- 
logy dates back only sixty-five years, to the time when Major 
(later Sir) H. C. Rawlinson copied, deciphered, and translated 
the great trilingual inscriptions of Darius the Great on the Rock 
of Bihistun. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s book is largely intended 
to establish against his detractors the claim of Rawlinson to be 
the father of Assyriology, and of England to have founded the 
science, which was developed entirely by the Trustees of the 
British Museum and their staff. His story of the romantic rise 
of the science fully justifies his claim that “‘ the English built 
the main edifice of Assyriology, and other nations constructed 
the outlying buildings.” 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE MEDICI 


The Golden Age of the Medici. 
F.R.S.A. Methuen. 15s. 

** We must insist upon it,” wrote Burckhardt in The Renais- 
sance in Italy ... . “that it was not the revival of antiquity 
alone, but its union with the genius of the Italian people which 
achieved the conquest of the western world.” There could 
scarcely be a more enthralling subject to choose for a book than 
the historical moment at which this union took place—for it 
can be localised pretty straitly—in fifteenth century Florence. 
Whether or no Catholic revivals and “* St. Joan ” have had any- 
thing to do with it, more and more people every day seem to be 
becoming acutely aware of the overwhelming significance, one 
way or another, of both the Reformation and the Renaissance 
in the history of our Western thought and feeling. It is obvious 


By SELWYN Brinton, M.A., 


ee 


that Mr. Selwyn Brinton (the quotation above is drawn from his 
pages) needed no such fillip to his historical sense. Yet jp Spite 
of this, and in spite of the fact that he is filled with enthusiasm 
for his subject, he has not made of his book the fascinating 

it might have been. His period covers the lives of Cosimo, Piero 
and Lorenzo de Medici—merchants, bankers, statesmen, scholany, 
and, above all, devout patrons of that aspiring, Chri 
Platonism which was soon to twine itself around the roots og 
genius no less closely in England than in Italy. He has b 
what he evidently feels to be the two separate subjects, history 
and art, not indeed without skill, nor without imaginat; 
but with an imagination kept well below that genial tempera. 
ture which would have fused them into a solid and satisfy; 
amalgam. Moreover, the xsthetics in the book are decid 
inferior to its purely historical parts. The latter—as in thy 
chapter on the horrible Pazzi conspiracy—are often lucid, jp. 
formative, and highly readable. The former tend to degenerate 
into a kind of cataloguing “‘ Rambles round Florence ” affair, or 
if more is attempted, into dulJness : ; 

The two tendencies which seem to me most directly impressive 
in Donato’s art creations are what I have just called his realism, 
the close intense study of the actual model before him ; and at the 
same time the idealistic quality of his work, typically expressed, 
though in different directions, in two immortal figures, the S, 
and the David . . . and in the union, even the conflict, of these two 
impulses lies the secret of his creative art. 

It does indeed—and of all other creative art that ever was on seg 
or land. The volume also has some less serious, but mor 
exasperating, blemishes. An M.A. and F.R.S.A. ought to know 
better than to write: 

The name of Angelo Poliziano has frequently come before us in 
these pages, in connection with the story both of Lorenzo himself, 
as well as that of scholarship within the Medicean circle. 

And the reader’s attention is not infrequently wearied by the 
combination of too many words with too little syntax. This isa 
great pity, because The Golden Age of the Medici (except that itis 
rather difficult to keep it open) is pleasantly got up, and the 
illustrations are as good as they are plentiful. On the whole, a 
desirable book to possess. It would be especially good to read 
just after a first, short visit to Florence, supposing that you had 
come home with a memory like a bunch of flowers waiting to be 
cut and arranged and put into a bowl to make them last. 


REUTER’S 


From Pigeon Post to Wireless. By Henry M. Couuis. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Collins has helped more perhaps than any other man now 
living to make news travel as fast from the ends of the earth as 
from the next parish. He is the sole survivor of the original 
staff of Reuter’s. His book, which is a modest blend of auto- 
biography and of the early history of that organisation, is of 
special interest in the present transition stage of systems of 
communication ; for if we are at the end of the epoch which 
was begun eighty years ago by the introduction of the electric 
telegraph, it is fitting to recall that the success of the telegraph 
was largely due to the unforeseen use made of it by the young 
Reuter. That enterprising bank-clerk had started a service 
of carrier-pigeons for transmitting the latest prices of bonds 
and stocks to operators in the financial markets. It was a 
time of considerable speculation with frequent and violent 
changes in the values of securities. Reuter conceived the 
plan of sending information from one Bourse to another in 
advance of the mail-coaches and of placing it at the disposal 
of subscribers to his bulletins. Speculators naturally found 
that if one of their number was a subscriber they must all 
subscribe, and, the system thus catching on, it was extended 
to several places on the Continent. Reuter was quick to seize 
the possibilities of the electric telegraph; but, despite the 
rapid growth of the organisation, it was still confined to trans 
mitting Stock Exchange quotations and the prices of com- 
mercial commodities. When at length he began to arrange 
for the supply of general news, he had to show the enterprise 
of a modern salesman to induce the newspapers to become 
subscribers. He had already transferred his headquarters 
to London and had become a naturalised British subject. His 
first great opportunity came with the outbreak of war between 
France and Austria. His news of the threat of hostilities 
made a great sensation, and his prompt accounts of the progress 
of the campaign were found indispensable. During the American 
Civil War a few years later the success of his system was finally 
assured. 
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“All that a pipe-lover 


could desire,” writes a 
Lt. Commander R.N. of 


PUNCHBOWLE 


It is characteristic, a tradition almost, of the Senior Service 
for its members to be undemonstrative. For this reason, to 
receive the letter below and such unqualified praise of 
Punchbowle from this Lieut. Commander R.N. is all the 
more gratifying. 


They are great pipe-lovers in the Navy, with a keen discern- 
ment in the matter of pipe tobacco. Something really good 
is required to meet the Navy standard. 


The letter is most remarkable for what it leaves «unsaid. 
One’s imagination fills in the details of life on the remoter 
coasts of Africa. We find pleasure in the thought that 
Punchbowle is the means of making lonesome days more 
pleasurable. Under conditions of isolation, the comfort and 
companionship of the pipe assume friendly proportions. 


(The original letter can be inspected at the Bureau address beneath.) 


“Having been a ‘devotee’ of your Punchbowle Mixture for 
“the past three years, finding it all that a pipe-lover could 
“ desire, I should be more than obliged if you would inform me 
“how I could obtain this delightful Tobacco whilst living in a 
“remote region of Africa, where I will be stationed for a 
“ considerable period.” 


is the full strength Barney’s, strong, cool and 
satisfying. Not all pipe-smokers have need for this supreme 
amongst the vigorous tobaccos. Yet from the four corners 
of the earth, umgrudging and unasked for praise keeps coming 
from smokers engaged on jobs where men are men, and where 
Tobacco that is Tobacco is both demanded and appreciated. 


1/1 the oz: in three strengths 


Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength). 
In 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. condition-guaranteed packings. 


TO THE TRADE.—Supplies of the Barney's 
Trio and of "s Cigarettes can be 


Punchbowle 


Barney’s : 
obtained through usual Wholesalers, or direct: 


JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 
BATH LANE, NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE. 
National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1: Also at Edinburgh. 
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It was at this point that Mr. Collins joined the stag. ani 
after three years’ service in London he was sent to estab 
the agency throughout the East from Bombay to Y, 

He arrived in India when the horrors of the Mutiny were stil 
recent and in Japan when that country was beginning to 
from the isolation of ages. Seven years later he was sent t, 
Persia. Reuter had been turning his attention to fresh projec, 
and had obtained from the Persian Government an extensiy, 
concession for the construction of works of public uti; 
He had been given the exclusive rights for seventy years yy 
building railways, carrying out irrigation schemes, develop; 
the forests and mineral resources, establishing a bank under 
State guarantee, making roads and undertaking such works 
generally as were necessary to open up the country. He wy 
also to farm the Customs and raise a six-million pound Joan 
on the London market under State guarantee. It was a cp. 
cession of enormous importance, and history might have bee 
very different had it been carried out, as was intended, unde 
British auspices. But the intrigues of rivals finally frustrate; 
the scheme. Mr. Collins gives us an entertaining account of 
his six years in Persia as Reuter’s representative, and one wishes 
that he could have dealt with his later experiences at equal 
length. For thirty years he was General Manager of Reuter’ 
for Australasia, but, except for a period of special service jp 
South Africa during the Boer War, he tells us practically nothing 
about those years. His book is of considerable interest. |; 
is a satisfactory blend of straightforward autobiography and 
history. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Character and Environment in the Novels of Thomas Hardy. By 
H. B. Griuspitce. Witherby. 6s. 

In this book Mr. Grimsditch indulges in a series of somewhat 
lengthy analyses of the principal characters of Thomas Handy’s 
novels, with particular reference to their environment. “The main 
materials out of which Hardy constructs his tragedy,” he writes in 
the introduction, “are the interplay of human emotions and the 
conflict between the aspirations of conscious man and the absolute 
law of unconscious fate. Under a system of this nature the part 
assigned to environment in the shaping of character is necessarily 
large.” This contention is fully borne out in the succeeding chapters, 
The book should prove of interest to all students of the work of our 
greatest living novelist. 


Wild Animals on the Film. By Josrern Detmont. Methuen. &. 


The author of this book has devoted many years to the staging 
of film dramas in which leading parts have been taken by wild 
animals. Here he has set down a number of his experiences. His 
travels have taken him to all parts of the world, and he has many 
good stories to record. He relates, with justifiable satisfaction, how 
once, in a period of six weeks, he contrived to capture, with the aid 
of his coolies, three hundred and sixty-four crocodiles, and how on 
another occasion he assisted in quelling a mutiny of monkeys on board 
on ocean-going steamship. The work has been translated from the 
German by Mr. G. Morrison Gilmour. 


Hours in the National Gallery. By Srewarr Dick. 
3s. 6d. 

Mr. Stewart Dick, who is the official lecturer at the National 
Gallery, has here collected some of his “talks” in book form. The 
subjects range from the Evolution of Landscape to Bacchanals, and 
a special chapter is devoted to ‘“‘ El Greco.” The volume contails 
sixteen illustrations and a special introduction by Sir Charles Holmes, 
Director of the National Gallery. 


Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List, 1925. Whitaker. 10s. 

This is an industrious compilation of all the books, booklets, calen- 
dars and periodicals issued during the year 1925. The volume 
arranged under classification of subjects and then alphabetically 
under the author’s names. The value of such a book as 4 work of 
reference is too obvious to be commented on, and we note with 
satisfaction that quarterly cumulative parts are to be published during 
the present year. 


The Testament of Dominic Burleigh. Edited by Goprrey Exr0%. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

This book might be described as the autobiography of @ coward— 
were it not for the fact that it takes a brave man to confess 
cowardice. It consists of a series of letters written by an Oxford 
don who, after the outbreak of the war, joined the Army and s#¥ 
service abroad. His military career may well be described as a dis- 
tinguished one—he was awarded the D.S.O., for instance—but always 
he was haunted by the fact that at the back of his mind there lurked 
the consciousness of cowardice. At length the strain of the na 
proved too much for him, and he deserted, to herd with under 


Duckworth. 





ground creatures ” for a period. It may be that the man’s cowardice 
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THE OTHER WORLD 


It is a sorry thought for most of us who are interested 
in the current of world affairs in these stimulating 
times that the thought, opinion and events of the 
yorid outside our shores must remain unknown to 
ys, except such small proportion as drifts through to 
ys in translation. 

While transport and communication conspire to 
bring the nations continually closer together, the 
jarrier of language keeps us largely strangers to each 
other. 

How is the French public opinion reflected in its 
journals ? What has the newest philosopher in Ger- 
many to contribute to our store of wisdom? What 
is the message of the Spanish novelist whose book, 
the critics tell us, is “* vital ” ? 

We must remain in ignorance because we can speak 
and read no language but our own. 


Cardinal Mezzofanti said, “‘ When I have learned a 
new language I feel I have gained a new world.” 


We reply, “Ah, when... But I’m a busy man. 
I couldn’t spare the time to settle to the study of 
a new language. And I confess the prospect of 
gammar all over again, the laborious learning of 
yords and constructions, daunts_me not a little. . . .” 


Do you know that you can now learn any of the 
lading languages without effort or difficulty, by a 
method that gives you a rapid grasp of the language, 
a practical grasp, and a perfect accent too? 


H. G. Wells surely foresaw this new method—the 
Linguaphone method—when he said, in The Salvaging 
of Civilisation: ‘‘The modern school would have 
quite a considerable number of gramophones.. . 
for language teaching.” 


For the Linguaphone method is just that—learning 
by hearing the new language spoken continually in 
your own home, on your own gramophone. 


A Linguaphone course is composed of a series of 
records dealing with everyday subjects, situations and 
needs. Whenever you have a moment to spare you 
slip one of these records on your gramophone and 
follow, in a special pictorial text book, the speaking 
of a cultured native teacher. 


The text book contains, side by side with the printed 
text, composite pictures illustrating the various 
persons, objects and actions described in the text. 
With the aid of these pictures you learn to associate 
the appearance of things with the appropriate word- 
sounds. This is the truly natural way of learning 
4 language, the way you first, as a child, learned 
your own mother tongue. 

The results of the method are astonishing. Under 
this tireless tutor mastery becomes easy. Quite soon 
you find yourself able to speak fluently, to understand 
others, and even to read and write correctly. 


No one need now be doomed to a limited, strictly 
national outlook. Enter into a wider knowledge and 
understanding through the gate of languages. 


Fullest details of the new method will be sent free 
* application to the Linguaphone Institute, 91 Napier 


Think of it! 


to you and yours! 


ordinarily generous profits. 
triumphal prosperity. 


£500 a Year for Life. 


Just at the age you begin to feel you 
ought to take things more easily, the 
Sun of Canada makes it possible for 
you to do so. From 55 years of age 
you will receive £500 a year for life. 
If you prefer it a cash sum of £6,000 
will be given you instead of the 
yearly income. 


£40 a Month if 
Unable to Work. 


Supposing you adopted this plan now, 
and next week, next year, or any year 
until you are 55, you become— 
through illness or accident — per- 
manently incapacitated for earning a 
living, £40 a month will be paid to 
you until the £500 a year becomes 
due. And from the time of such in- 
capacity no further deposits need be 
made by you. 


Income Tax Rebate. 

If Income Tax remains as now, you 
will save nearly £500 during the run 
of the arrangement. This is addi- 
tional to the profit you make on the 
transaction. 


£4,000 for Your Family 
if Anything Happens to You. 


Should you not live to the age of 55, 
£4,000 will be paid to your family 
and, in addition, half of every deposit 


A care-free life from age 55. 
£500 a year absolutely secure to you for the remainder of your 
days—even if you live to be a centenarian. 
spective of business or other investments, and not subject to market 
fluctuations, trade conditions or political troubles. 
What a burden off your mind! 


The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Camada, the great 
Annuity Company with Government-supervised assets of over 
£56,000,000, makes this splendid prospect possible for you. You 
deposit with them a yearly sum you can well afford out of your 
income, and the money, under the care of this most prosperous 
Company, accumulates to your credit and to it are added extra- 
Thus you share in the Company's 





Here’s 
happiness 

and prosperity 
for you and 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


yours. 


An income of 


An income irre- 


What a boon 


you had made to date. If death 
results from an accident the sum 
would be increased to £8,000 plus 
half the deposits. 


Any Age, Any Amount. 

The figures here quoted are for a 
man age 35, but the plan applies 
at any age and for any amount. 
Whatever your income, if you can 
spare something out of it for your and 
your family’s future, this plan is the 
best and most profitable method you 
can adopt. 


£56,000,000 Assets. 

The Sun of Canada has Assets 
of over £56,000,000, which are under 
Government supervision. It is in an 
impregnable position. Do not, there- 
fore, hesitate to send for particulars 
of this plan, which may mean great 
things for you and yours. 


Let us know your name, address, 
exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment- 
nsurance to your own circumstances. 
Address your enquiry to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 10 
Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment (near Temple Station), 
London, W.C. 2. 








Ouse, 24-27 High Holborn, London W.C. 1. 
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es A Lecture by 

* COUNTESS TATIANA TOLSTOY 
x 

z My FATHER AND 

* 

x My MOTHER 

rt explaining the relations of Tolstoy and his wife, 
at 21 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 

g on Wednesday, January 27th, 

re at 5.30 o'clock. 

% Tickets 8/6, including tax, from 

% Miss Cook, 24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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All who have sums _ to 
INVEST (whether large or 
small) should write for the 
Investment Booklet of this 
remarkable Building Society 
which has paid 5% for over 50 
years, FREE OF INCOME 
TAX. 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDONS FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
16 FINCHLEY ROAD 

LONDON 
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Portable 
| Extensible 
Adjustable 


“Libraco ” Portable Shelving 


“ Grows with your Library.” 


This is the shelving which has been 


perfect service for many years to 


thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims ? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 


to by standardised parts at any 


future time. 
We have received a large number of 


from satisfied purchasers extolling 


the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, No. 22. 


L_IBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


annon§$t,, LONDON 


TELEPHONE 




















was more apparent to himself than real, that his gift for self-introsper 
tiou magnified the terrors and timidities that beset at times €VED the 
bravest of men. But this minute and remorseless analysis of his 
motives had at least one good effect. The war over, he had done 
with shams. ‘Here in London, I follow my crusade—for » 
he writes passionately. ‘‘ Truth in politics, in literature, Truth jp 
society ! Truth which means destruction to all three of them - 
Truth is the great, the only revolutionary.” Truth is well eno 
but morbid self-exposure is rarely either convincing or impressive, 
and this book is no exception to the rule. 


Fuji from Hampstead Heath. By Gonnoskt Komal. Collins, 7, 6g 
These leaves from the scrapbook of a Japanese journalist do not 
tell us much either about our country or his own. The usual insipidi- 
ties about pretty geisha, lovely cherry-blossoms, brave samurgj: 
the usual assumptions (which seem to go down so well with some} 
that the Japanese are more patriotic, more artistic, and in som, 
unspecified way more ancient and more honourable than any other 
people ; much inaccuracy, much contradiction, much poetry of the 
cracker-motto type (it is really a shame to judge the filigree of Japanes 
verse from the cumbrous parapbrases which represent it in English); 
much fulsome sentiment. Here is the author’s description of himself. 
There are hundreds of thousands of Japanese, who, like the 
writer himself, still rove to and fro, contentedly declaring with 
obstinate persistence that they are masterless ‘ Rohnins,” hence 
free from any bond : 
Honour and shame I drown 
In full cups of saké ; 
Heaven and earth I defy 
With an indifferent smile. 
Wandering to and fro, 
Now to the East, to the West, 
And then to the North and South,— 
But ever careless of all. 

In the second half of the book are some adaptations of Japanese 
plays—the inevitable Forty-Seven Ronin, Urashima (the Japanese 
Rip Van Winkle), etc. The most interesting of these is called 
Nihonzaemon, and is evidently a political allegory: Nihonzaemon 
(Japan) is a gallant and chivalrous figure, he is attacked by four of 
the pupils of Professor Doitsu (Germany)—‘“ the champion of Fencing 
of the ‘Single Sword’ School.” Their names are Rokoku (Russia), 
Futsumi (France), Yonekuni (U.S.A.) and Sinano (China). Nihon- 
zaemon rolls them in the mud and they run away. Doitsu then 
persuades another pupil, Simamoto (Island-origin) that it is his 
family duty to slay Nihonzaemon. There is an exciting fight; and 
“*TIsland-origin *’ is gradually worsted. But as soon as Nihonzaemon 
holds him at his mercy, he spares his conquered foe, and “ Island- 
origin” at last recognises the true nobility of his opponent. They 
become sworn friends, and it is thanks to Nihonzaemon’s aid that 
“‘Island-origin” is able to defeat and slay the wicked Doitsu. 
Unhistorical, perhaps, but suggestive! The volume closes with 8 
philippic against the American Immigration Law, and a portrait 
of the author (in kimono, of course) by Augustus John. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


OTORING is hardly old enough to boast of legendary 
figures. But the germ of a myth is simmering in the 
west country, whence come strange tales of a gigantic 

mechanic. His employer is said toeschew those handy wheeled 
jacks wherewith a small urchin can manoeuvre a two-ton cat 
into or out of awkward situations on the parking floor. The giant 
is summoned, stoops over the front dumbirons, and, hey presto, 
the great car is bodily shifted to the right or left, as need may be. 
In sheer physical strength there is no material for an enduring 
myth, but this fabulous person is no mere Hackenschmidt. 
Though no string of mystic letters forms a tail to his name, it 8 
claimed that in half an hour or so he can cure the most teasing 
of all ailments which can afflict a car, that palsied behaviour of 
front axles commonly known as wheel wobble. Already the 
name of his master and the location of the garage adorned by his 
presence are shrouded in mystery ; I, who have heard of him 
from many mouths, am not certain that he actually exists ; and 
as I prefer rosy romance to cold fact, I shall make no pilgrimage 
to search him out, lest he prove to be in fact an ordinary sturdy 
fellow, baffled by any palsy which may overtake my own axle. 
* 


This front axle palsy is as old as it is baffling. I first beheld it 
at Hatfield in the year 1900 when a very distinguished motor 
expert drove up toa club meet amidst unextinguishable laughter, 
on an aged yellow M.M.C. car of 5 h.p., with his front W' 
playing the devil’s tattoo, and his face contorted with terror and 
perplexity. This very last summer my car suffered from ® 
particularly severe attack of the malady, the rattle of the steering 
joints being literally audible several hundred yards away, WA! 
the steering wheel was almost torn from my trembling g™P 
In its simpler version the genesis of the disease is not too puzzling. 
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Wherever you see those 
wings upon a radiator, 
and that name upon a 
hub-cap, there you will 
meet a motorist whose 
satisfaction is complete. 
In price as in performance, in upkeep cost 
as in luxury of travel, AUSTIN represents 
the ideal of enthusiastic thousands. 


If you want a closed car of really tip-top 
value, ask your local agent to show you 
the Austin Twelve ‘ Windsor” Saloon. 
Luxuriously equipped, and with ample 
accommodation for five persons, it is now 
priced at only £455, ready for the road. A 
trial will quickly convince you of its very 
exceptional merit. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, Ltd., Longbridge, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: Showrooms, Service Depot and Hire Department, 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1/ (near Marble Arch). 





AUSTIN TWENTY from £475 to £715 at Works. 
AusTIN TWELVE from £340 to £455 at Works. 
AusTIN SEVEN from £149. Send for Catalogue. 
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The front axle is a beam, subjected to two fundamentally different 
forms of vibration, which may occur simultaneously. It is 
violently rocked about its centre, as one wheel is thrown higher 
then its fellow by a rough road. It is raised and dropped 
repeatedly in parallelism with the road, when both wheels are 
flung up together by a wave on the surface. At each end of the 
axle beam is a heavy wheel, rotating at speed in gyroscopic 
fashion, and changing its plane of rotation with each touch on the 
steering. The reaction between the tyre and the road is used to 
centre the steering automatically. The least technically minded 
driver can hardly wonder that akind of negroid shimmy shake is 
occasionally set up. Any exaggeration of the self-centering action 
will clearly throw the wheels back off one lock so violently that 
they will swing across too far, and be promptly returned in the 
same exaggerated way. The simple fact is that the possibility 
of this palsy has always been present on motor cars, but that with 
axles prior to 1923 or thereabouts, the phenomenon was only 
generated at road speeds seldom attained in practice. The last 
year or two have added much weight to front axles—huge tyres, 
front wheel brakes, and so forth—and the effect has been to 
change the frequency of the vibration so that they reach the 
unmasterable stage at quite low,speeds—eighteen miles an hour 
and the like. 


* . * 

Fortunately, the remedy of the common type of the malady 

is always simple. There will be no wobble when the car is new. 
But if the springs take a set after hard use, the self-centering 
action is affected. If wear occurs in any steering detail, the 
resistance which limits the centering action is reduced. If a 
wheel or tyre is thrown out of balance by a blow or a heavy patch- 
ing, a new leverage is introduced. Any of these influences may 
set up wheel wobble. The cure is obvious, according to the cause. 
The springs must be trued up or replaced ; or the wear of the 
steering must be made good’; “or the wheels must be balanced 
by small lead washers, till they can be spun without always 
coming to rest in a fixed position. In the meanwhile, there is 
no danger about this form of wobble; it is ridiculous and 
annoying, but a mild fit of it can do no harm, though long persis- 
tence may fatigue the metal of important parts. Pending a 
convenient opportunity for repair, the car may be used, and 
jumped past the critical speed at which alone the trouble will 


occur. 
* ok * 


There is another and genuinely perilous form of wobble, of 
which owners know little and factories much. This occurs only 
at really high road speeds—so high that small and cheap cars 
never attain them. This malady causes a car to assume a 
serpentine course, and will infallibly ditch it unless the driver 
forcibly slows the crazy vehicle to beneath the critical speed. 
Factory testers occasionally encounter this trouble with expen- 
sive cars, and its genesis and cure are not as yet fully understood. 
It is in the last degree unlikely that a car afflicted with it should 
pass the meshes of the manufacturer’s tests ; and in due time it 
will be exorcised. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


AST week I referred to the somewhat unexpected success 
of new issues, but the sequence was soon broken, 
for the public took only about a quarter of the 

International Sleeping Car 6 per cent. Bonds, and the St. 
Maurice Valley 6 per cent. debentures. Both these issues 
were, in my opinion, superior to some others which have been 
successful of late, but public oversubscriptions are by no means 
a criterion of the quality of a stock offering. On the whole, 
however, it must be admitted that with the exception of one or 
two rubber companies there has been hardly any rubbish 
advertised. The Chilean Loan referred to in a subsequent 
paragraph came with hardly any previous warning, and was 
oversubscribed without the general public having a chance, 
for the prospectus did not appear in the evening papers. On 
the whole, sentiment in the markets is slightly better than a 
week ago. The Imperial Tobacco Company dividend is 24 per 
cent., free of income tax, as against 22} per cent. for the previous 
year, but this increase had been discounted, for on the announce- 
ment the price of the share weakened somewhat. 
* * * 

Courtaulds have also fallen back slightly. The market 
position here is curious ; there is still a large bull account, and 
people are none too sure that the approaching dividend 
declaration is going to be particularly brilliant. On the other 
hand, there is the most complete confidence in a continuance 
and even an augmentation of the extraordinary prosperity 


of this great company which, be it remembered, is responsible 
through its American subsidiary for 60 per cent. of the entire 
American production of artificial silk, so that few people care 
to sell. For those prepared to hold for some years, dis " 
temporary fluctuations. with the practical certainty of ultimat, 
capital appreciation, Courtaulds should be a good purchay 
at their present price of about £6 17s. 6d. R. E. Jones, the 
South Wales caterers, who own the Piccadilly Hotel and othe; 
establishments in London, have declared a dividend of 3 
cent. on their 10 per cent. cumulative preference, which are jy 
arrears since 1921. The profit for the year ended October giy 
last was £79,824, and the instalment of 3 per cent. on the prefer. 
ence absorbs £39,024, so that the position is not brilliant, At 
the same time the present price of 13s. 9d. for the £1 10s. per 
cent. preference reflects the circumstances, and as the company 
caters for both the impoverished mineowner in South Wale 
and the plutocrat coalminer who spends the dole at the Piccadilly 
Hotel in London when he is not in the South of France, it should 
get the best of both worlds. 

* * * 

Hitherto Chilean Loans have been issued under the auspices 
of Rothschilds or Schréders, but this week’s issue of £2,809,000 
6 per cent. Bonds at 94 was made by the Anglo-South American 
Bank, an institution that is making very great progress. Chile 
is quite popular with the British investor, for I believe it is correct 
to say that it is the only South American republic which has 
never defaulted, although that does not mean that it has escaped 
the usual troubles that beset States of comparatively recent 
origin. In fact, it has suffered some extreme currency fluctua- 
tions. The par of exchange of the original Chilean dollar was 
45.985d. and for some years prior to 1876 the rate remained 
stable at about 45d. As usual, it was war which ruined the 
currency, and after the struggle with Peru in 1878, gold and then 
silver disappeared from circulation and the exchange value of 
the dollar fluctuated between 22d. and 113d. Some American 
currency experts were recently called in to advise, and as a 
result a new Central Bank of Chile commenced business on 
the 11th of this month, its main object being to stabilise the 
currency, the gold parity being now fixed at 6d. The 6 per cent. 
Bonds should be well worth picking up at a moderate premium, 
say, 2, for at 96 they would still appear reasonably priced. 

* * * 

While on things South American, it might be mentioned that 
according to the Buenos Aires papers, the French Minister 
there asked for a further extension of time for payment of the 
balance of the credit granted by the Argentine Government in 
January, 1918, to the French Government for the purchase 
of cereals. The amount outstanding is 18,463,995 gold dollars, 
or about 3} millions sterling, and repayment was due on 14th 
inst. The Finance Minister granted an extension, the interest 
only to be paid on the due date. A similar loan which was 
granted to the British Government was paid off in 1921. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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~ URIC ACID— 
‘THE AUTOCRAT” OF 
THE DINNER TABLE. 





WANY READERS WILL FIND 
THIS SUGGESTION HELPFUL. 





E uric acid, or gouty, diathesis inherited 

frum some high-living ancestor lurks, often 

unsuspected, in an incredible number of 
people, ready to “ snap ” like a cantankerous terrier 
at slight and unintentional provocation in the 
shape of a banquet, or maybe a stimulant taken to 
fortify one against the cold. The liver is affected, 
the balance between the production and elimination 
of uric acid becomes disturbed, and uric acidity, 
with flatulence, heartburn, liverishness, headache 
and other characteristic symptoms of gouty 
dyspepsia, is the consequence. In those of a pro- 
nounced gouty tendency digestive discord may be 
accompanied by pain and swelling of susceptible 
joints. 

Now there is one very dependable way of avoid- 
ing the “ terrier’s snap,” i.e., by dropping one or 
two Bishop’s Varalettes into the whisky and soda 
taken before going to bed. This will effectually 
avert “a liver ” and neutralise any excess uric acid 
which may arise. Bishop’s Varalettes are, 
undoubtedly, the most reliable antidote to uric acid 
and its manifestations that science has yet dis- 
covered, and they exert a marked solvent action 
upon those uratic deposits which are responsible 
not only for all gouty tortures, but also for the 
pain and stiffness of muscular and joint rheumatism, 
lumbago, sciatica and neuritis. Bishop’s Varalettes, 
therefore, provide an entirely rational and 
successful remedy for all gouty and rheumatic 
maladies, 


So confident are we of their efficacy—based, as it 
is, on 30 years of success—that we will refund the 
7s. paid for a 25 days’ treatment if no relief is 
obtained after following the directions. Just write 
and send us the 7s. size wrapper and we will 
promptly refund the money. 


Bishop’s Varalettes can be had of all chemists, 
Prices 1/6, 3s. and 7s., or post free from the 
makers, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 548 Spelman Street, 
London, E. 1. 





YOU CAN'T find a better built, more efficient 
typewriter anywhere, at any price, than Corona 
Four. Read the specification below; make a 
special note of the new 
reduced price. Then ask us 
to send you full informa- 
tion about Corona Four 
and where you may see it. 
You’ve nothing to lose by 
getting the facts. Write for 

Corona Four Booklet. patel gi Fe 4 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd, 3 Aldwych House, London 


Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. 
51, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


A marvel of modern com- 
pactness an. design. Stan- 
dard four-bank kevboard. 
Ten-inch ca. riage. Twelve- 
yard, two-colour ribbon, 
Stencilling device. Quiet 
Visible writing. Makes 
learning to type an easy 
matter. 


and 














“Pinger Mae” 


ERNEST JAY, F.R.C.O. 


“ HAVE been reading a little booklet which I have 

I termed ‘ Finger Magic,’ and I would very much like 

to place this book in the hands of every pianist, 
violinist and ‘cellist in the Kingdom. 


“We all know that the secret of the virtuosi does not 
consist in the amount of time they expend in instrumental 
practice—one recently stated that he often does not touch 
the instrument for a week, and another has affirmed that 
musicians are positively superstitious about practice. The secret 
of the success of the great masters must therefore be looked 
for in another direction than in the capacity for hard grinding 
practice on orthodox lines, and I have been experimenting 
with a system which may well prove to be a solution, or at any 
rate to a large extent. 


“The system to which I refer develops the hands not by 
— - in the ordinary sense, but by a series of exercises, 
ased on sound psychological as well as physiological laws, 
and the descriptive booklet, issued by the Cowling Institute, 
contains some astonishing letters from musicians which 
would convince me, even if not backed up by my own experi- 
ence, that the quickest and easiest way to develop the strength 
and flexibility of the wrist and fingers, so essential to pianists, 
violinists and ‘cellists, is to perform the operation away from 
the instrument, when the mind can be centred upon that 
object alone. 

“I anticipate that within a measurable period the know- 
ledge contained in this little booklet, and in the lessons given 
by the Cowling Institute, will form part of the curriculum 
of every teacher and be a necessary equipment of every 
violinist, ‘cellist and pianist.’"—ERNEST Jay. 





NoTE.—The booklet referred to im the above announcement may 
be obtained free of all cost on application to Secretary 
C., Cowling Institute, 71, Albion House, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1. (When applying please state 
if a Music Teacher.) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


i 


SCHOOLS 





Ts CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR STUDENTS. 
9 GALEN PLACE, BURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

The Committee invite applications for the post of Principal Execu- 
tive Officer and Librarian. Salary (> per annum. Regard will 
be had both to administrative and library experience. Applicants 
must be prepared to devote their whole time to the work of organising 
and developing the library into a national reserve of books for students. 
Applications in triplicate accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
should be addressed to the Acting Chairman at the above address 
not later than May ist, 1926. Further particulars can be obtained 
on application in writing from the SECRETARY OF THE LIBRARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Koraes Chair of Modern 
Greek and Byzantine History, Language and Literature tenable at 
King’s College. Salary {800 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on February 22nd, 1926, by the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington 
London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SETTLEMENT. 
318 SUMMER LANE. 

The Wardenship will be vacant in September. Candidates for 
the post (women) must be prepared to undertake the practical 
training of Students for the University Social Study Diploma, and 
to supervise the varied activities of the Settlement. University 
Degree or Diploma desirable. 

Applications with copies of three recent testimonials and three 
references to be sent to the HON. SECRETARY before March Ist. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
FPRANCES MARY BUSS TRAVELLING 














SCHOLARSHIP. 


A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of about {150 will be awarded 
in March, 1926, for the study of educational methods abroad, to 
a woman fully qualified as a Secondary School Teacher. 

Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 
(2) hold a Certificate of efficiency as a Teacher, (3) have experience 
of five years’ teaching in a Secondary School, (4) undertake to carry 
out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report thereon. 

Applications, with five copies of letter and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be made before February 2oth, to the Secretary, 
F.M.B. Memorial Scholarship, North London Collegiate School, 
Sandall Road, N.W.5. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—__METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn Ead), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and premetiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
4 Stenographer always available.—Miss RopEeRts, 5 High Holborn. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


‘T’HE BRDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.— Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics en the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecrEeTary. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EBDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROERHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14 airman and Hon. Seeretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

“.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board ef Education, apply te the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons. 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 


66 BAKER STREET, W I. Mayfair 3797. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 

73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
the Correction of Speech Defects. 
MR. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 




















(Author of ‘ Speaking in Public,’ ‘ Elocution in the Pulpit,’ ‘ Outlines of Speeches’) 
GIVES STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 

in the above subjects. 
Write for Prospectus “A.” 401 STRAND, W.C.2 (Opp. Hotel Cecil). 


6697 Gerrard. 





THE HOLLIES, ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE 


CHILDREN’S HOUSE.—Home and N life. Babies ang 
4 i char; f f y f 
durse and trained governess. Highest references. allied chin, 


QADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.TRyy 


BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Coragninnt by the Board of Education 
efficient Secondary School. Head tress : iiss B |< hey 





- M. BAKen, pa, Prepers 
tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. ’ Jester Bchooi 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Sebolo: 


ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


——$_ 
y? 
N ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROgs 
+ Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Hus 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The sim of the Seheol 4's 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of bed 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and tative te 
pane work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medieal Al 
ession, and fer advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Burh 
Elocution, Dancing, ne 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is ont ; 
sea level and is on gravel - The house is delightfully situated in its own ground 
1§ acres. 





f 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


WW BDDIEER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK 

S.E. :2.—Heaithy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 5 years of age, 

me trashing is tases teapy se Montessori system combined with the most reseni 
mi o = 

Fs. ern ucation Full particulars from the Principal, Mig 


Ts GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, 
—Good meral education on natural lines. Principles of “Ney 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. tions for 
Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attention te Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Gits 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. Manviz. 


A anet BRIDGB SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere gas, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cesar SCHOOL, Chiltern Hills, 600 ft. high, available for a 
4 small Summer School during August. About 50 beds and camping ground, 
Tennis courts and cricket.—Apply, THE GARDEN ScHOOL, Ballinger, Bucks, 


T EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur. 
| nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948, 





Great Missenden, Bucks, 

















(; ERMAN.—Private lessons in German Language and Literature, 
Experienced teacher. Preparation for examinations. 4s. an hour.—Box 160, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


REAL SAVING.—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., Turned 
4 and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new.—Write for descriptive price list 

or send garments for free estimate, LONDON TURNING Co., Turning Specialists 
since 1897 (Dept. BR. 1), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. We collect. "Phone 
Clissold 4777. 


, ™ RN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. rt. 











OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 


Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


gus.— 





OOKS.—Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s, 
pub. £3 3s.; The Parson’s Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, 
£3 38.; Weininger, Sex and Character, 1906, 25s.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman 

of No Importance, 1903, 21s. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, £9 98. ; Mead’s Thrice Greatest 
Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 38. ; Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 103. ; Milton's 
Poetical Works, first folio edition, 1695, £9 98.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 138. 6d, 
pub. 25s.; The Beggar’s Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 78. 64; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, ‘‘ Caerleon ” Edit., 9 vols., as new, £5 58., pub. £9 98. ; Cook 
25 Great Houses of France, £3 3s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Row 
seau’s Confessions, illus. with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 243., pub. £3 38 
Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 24s.; Von Hugel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., 30s. ; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 2.; 
Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 16th 
Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s. ; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 
1925, £2 28.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 10., 
Burton's Il Pentamerone ; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s. ; Dicken’s Sketche 
by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 108.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Seymout 
and Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, {2 2s.; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 
3 vols., 25s.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s.; Perrin’s British Flowering 
Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, 4 reprint o 
the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 5s.; Hofimann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, 
£4 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Tam tbe 
most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s 
Fan, The Story of a Young Girl’s Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson’s, The Purple Land 
that England Lost, 2 vols., 1885, Hudson’s Naturalist in La Plata, 1892; Idle Days 
in Patagonia, 1893.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming: 
ham. 


$C 





(Post free to any address in the world.) 
Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


PePTTTT  Ettititllelllalsies 


5 TO OUR READERS.—This week’s issue of THe New 

mM = SraTESMAN includes as a Supplement the second ofa Series 

- of Pencil Sketches of Leading Personalities by ° LOW. 

- The subject of the first was Mr. H. G. W _ 4 4 
Arrangements have been made to meet the extra deman 

- for the paper which is anticipated, but any reader failing 

mM to obtain a copy of this or any subsequent issue 1s aske 

- to send 7d. to the Publisher, address as below. 

Q SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

- One Year . - - - 30s. Od. 

- Six Months - 2© «- = Oe 

a Three Months - - - - 7s. 6d. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMI 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 


| 
| 
| 


Capital ee tales oe ... £202,700 
Members ... a Re —_ 3,724 
Investments ‘ais 163 


Dividends of 7 PER CENT. without deduction of tax 
paid since inception, and appreciable sums placed to 
reserve. 


Booklet, ““ What an Investment Trust Is,"" and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to: 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. 


‘To Protect the Small Investor. 











HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY and PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited by L. P. JACKS. 


GOD AS LOVE, WISDOM, AND agave sow ER. 
y Professor Mackenzis, LL.D. 
PRAY Ee AnD SACRIFICE AS A COMMENTA iy ON MAN’S IDEAS 
OF By Professor A, S. Princie-Fattison. 
THE IDEA POF ORTHODOXY. By Professor Joun Batvuie. 
‘ACTUAL IDEALISM”: AN EXPOSITION OF GENTILE’S 
PHILOSOPHY AND OF ITS PRACTICAL EFFECTS 
By Anceto Cresrt. 
THE RELIGIOUS BEARING OF BERGSON’S PHILOSOI HY. 


By Ernest WILLIAMS. 
THE ECONOMIC FAMILY AND THE ECONOMIC MAN. 


By Mrs. M. Stocks. 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. 

By Rectnatp F. Rynp, M.A., Reader of the Temple. 
THE STIGMATISATION OF ST. FRANCIS: A REPLY TO DR. 
SETON. y G. G. Coutton, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A TURNING: BUSH”: A NEW LIGHT ON THE RELATIONS 

BETWEEN WILLIAM COWPER AND JOHN NEWTON, 
Mary Braprorp Wuitinc. 
A LAYMAN’S SECOND PURA FOR THE SEPARATION OF THE 
CREEDS FROM WORSHI By H. A. Garwerr. 
TYRRELL ON “THE CHU RCH By Epmonp Hotmes. 
DANCE AND par sn IN CREEK Lire By G. M. “oem. M.A. 
THE DOCUMENT “ Crum, M.A. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CORFORAL M rARKING, By W. D. Hameaty. 
SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


2/6 net. 


PUBLISHED BY CONSTABLE & CO., LTD.. 
10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 








Annual Subscription 10/-, post free. 


























| JORDANS. 


LEASEHOLD AND FREEHOLD BUILDING SITES. 
“A” Estate Office, Jordans, near Beaconsfield. 


Telephone: Chalfont St. Giles 75. 








SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
The service given by this department is among the most 
exhaustive and dependable in the country. We can 
generally show you what rare books are available, or pro- 
*} cure them for you if they are to be bought. 
We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on Art, Sporting 
and Coloured Plate Books, Natural History, Modern Authors, ete. 
; Separate Spa tor new books, beautifully bound books, book- 
, 
A 








plates, and a and a Room for the Children, 
Write jor Catalogues and Descriptive Bookla 
J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd ») 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 eh 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King bi 
"Phones — 1223 and 1224 ; 
aS 









































aig’ of the Nations, 67 vols., {9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 12s., Arthur Maclean’s ae vols., £5 58., 
cost {9 98. ; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 45. ; 
Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., Lao; Symonds Ben- 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, 12; London Spy, 1699- ving | 18 parts com- 
plete, £5 ; Hodgkin’s Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s. ; Cruiks Comic Almanac, 
10 vols,, 1835- 53,, —— set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 ke £12; Blake's 
Designs ‘for Gray’ Poems, 1922, £x0, gest 15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 
, ete., First Edition 1658, suee, £5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 

= , £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 
of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 

mt John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 4 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, §.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE'S REPSESEMENT HOUSE ——. LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gr 
P.R.H.LA., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 cee Street, W. 1. 


K NGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
we, BO Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
otel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams — eam: ™ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


BopkMEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
bots Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
coms. Quiet, comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


[S33 oF OF 


1824, ee Tare, {7 48. ; 
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WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 


ceepittatte country house. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Con- 
the tient. water. Meatless diet. Aocess by "bus te Shanklin and all parts of 
—Mrs. Wywwe, Godshill Park. 





E‘STBOURNE. GRTARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
—.. ms Rocers. 


com, oe comfortable rooms. Wire- 
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The payment of 
ESTATE DUTIES 


INEVITABLE 


burden upon successors to 
estates. To provide against 
possible serious loss consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.L 





























The 1925 
Life-Boat 


is stil] unfinished! 


ou help to complete it AT ONCE? To provide and maintain 
- eac h 


5/- 5/- 


Will 
the whole Service in 1925 we needed 1,000,000 contributions of & 


We received 
634,000 
t only needs A GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT to cet 
the remaining 
366,000 


It will not be TOO LATE if you send your 5/- TO-DAY. Will you 
be “ One in a Million”? Will you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? ‘There is no subsidy from the State 
Lord Harrowby, Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A., ‘(Geaveters. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Lid. P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
NEW NOVELS. Now Realy 





The Testament of Dominic Burleigh 
By GODFREY ELTON. 5s. 


“A remarkable piece of intuitive imagination. Dominic Burleigh 
lives. For all his special circumstances, he is everyone of us.” 


—Ouitlook. 
Three Predatory Women 
By SYDNEY LOCH. 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Loch is as bracing as Mr. Frankau means to be. His 
characters express themselves with singular freedom. The dialogue 
is a continual joy. * Three Predatory Women’ is a telling and 
remarkable piece of work.”—Saturday Review. 


School Fees 


By ARTHUR MORTIMER. 7s. 6d. 


“A masterly study of the luxury woman.”"—C.K.'’s Weekly. 
“A really good story with a quite exciting plot. An excep- 
tionally interesting book.”"—Daily News. 


Mr. Moffatt 
By CHESTER FRANCIS COBB. 7s. 6d. 


“A remarkable first novel.”—Observer. 





Electrical Power and National Progress 
‘ By HUGH QUIGLEY. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Quigley has done service to the nation by his book, which 
is full of useful facts and information, put in the most readable 
and convincing manner.”—Observer. 


The Other Story of Coal 
By T. J. PARRY JONES. 
Cloth 3s. 6d.; paper 2s. 6d. 


“ The value of his book lies in the light it throws on the relation 
between the miners and the coal owners.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


An End to Poverty 


By FRITZ WITTELS. Translated by EDEN 
and CEDAR PAUL. 6s. 


This is a brilliant exposition of the scheme for Universal Civil 
Service, devised by the late Josef Popper, known as Lynkeus. 


A New Europe 


By Dr. C. F. HEERFORDT. Translated by 
W. WorstTer, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


In this book Dr. Heerfordt propounds the scheme of a new 
League, not unlike a modified a supplemented League of Nations, 
in short, that the countries of Europe should be united in a 
Federation. 


The Serajevo Crime 


By M. E. DURHAM. 7s. 6d. 


“ Miss Durham, by long residence in the Balkans and knowledge 
of local languages, dialects and customs, has acquired a consider- 
able insight into the conditions of life, habits of thought, and that 
delight in intrigue which is so attractive to Balkan cee 

—Times. 


Patriotism is Not Enough 
By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 5s. 


“He opens up wider and attractive visions of closer and 
friendlier links between nations.”"—Yorkshire Observer. 





40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 














FACTORY LEGISLATION AND Ifs 
ADMINISTRATION 1891-1924 


By H. A. MESS, B.A. 

Demy 8vo. 228 pp. Cloth, 12s. 64, 
The last thirty years or so have seen a great deal attempted and a 

good deal accomplished in the matter of factory legislation and its 

administration. It is the purpose of this book to give a history of 

those efforts, to record the achievements, and to point out and 

comment on some omissions and some failures of the period, 


Now Ready, 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF PERSIA 
By MOUSTAFA K, FATEH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 100 pp. Cloth, 6s, 
Contents :—Introductory—Agriculture and Irrigation—Agricultural 
Products—-Mineral Products—Mineral Resources—The Oil Indus*ry 
—Manufactured Articles—Modern Industry—Communications— | 


Finance and Banking—Commerce and Trade—The Future Economie | 
Development of Persia. 


In the Press, | 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN MANY LANDS 
By G. MONTAGU HARRIS, O.B.E., M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Cloth, 15s, 


Contents :—France—Belgium — Holland—Italy—Spain—Denmark— 
Sweden—Norway—Germany: Prussia, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
and Baden—Switzerland—Eastern Europe: Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia | 
—Great Britain and Ireland: England and Wales, Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and Irish Free State—British Overseas Dominions: Canadz, | 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and British India—United | 
States of America—Japan. 





14 Great Smith Street, London, S$.W. 1 
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| 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. | 


To give 

HOPE for Despair 
COMFORT for Destitution 
WORK for the Idle 

FOOD for the Hungry 


THESE ARE SOME 


CHURCH ARMY AIMS 


Its sound practical methods, embracing Work-Aid 
depots for Men, Workrooms for Women, Sou 
and Bread Canteens, Cheerful Rest Rooms for 
Unemployed, are saving thousands of _ suffering 
Men, Women and Children from hardship, mistt) 
and despair. c 
We urgently appeal to you to take some PRAC- 
TICAL INTEREST in this appallingly necessa) 
work of Poor Relief. 


THE NEED IS PRESSING 

HOW WILL YOU HELP P | 
Any gift will be thankfully received, and may, i 
desired, be ear-marked for any particular wor 


h 
Cheques should be crossed Barclays a/c Churc 
Army, payable to PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., 


The Church Army 

















rrinteu tu: the Propneiors by W. Srearcut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, £.C.4; Published by the STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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